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It was a happy meeting when Gennady Vlasov, airman in the removal expedition, first landed near the Polar Station. Left to right: Vlasov 
and I. D. Papanin, chief of the station, photographed on Feb. 19 when the polar group was taken aboard the ice breakers Taimyr and Murman 


SOVIET NORTH POLE GROUP RETURNS! 


After nine months of intensive scientific work in the very center of the Polar Basin, the Soviet scientific station established on an ice floe at 
the North Pole completed its work after a 2,500 km. drift to the Greenland Sea, where the four men composing its personnel—I. D Papanin, 
E. T. Krenkel, P. P. Shirshov and E. K. Fyodorov—were taken off the ice by Soviet ice breakers 


Above: Bringing back a piece of the historic 
ice floe 


Right: Fyodorov, magnitologist and mete- 
orologist, makes his last meteorological 
observation on the floe 


D. N. Papaain (above), father of I. D. Pa- 

panin, spent anxious hours at the radio fol- 

lowing the progress of the removal of his 

son and his three comrades from the Arctic 
ice floe 
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fuse 


N. D. Shirshova (above), wife of the North Pole 
Station’s hydrobiologist, is shown here at her studies 


Left, top: E. f. Krenkel’s family—his wife Natalia 

and the children. Left, below: Galina Papaniiua (tight), 

wife of the Pole Station chief, with their adopted 

daughter. Below: Papanina writing a radiogram of 
greetings to her husband 
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Gagri—scene from the Soviet south 
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ON THE DRIFTING ICE FLOE 


The heroic epic of the Soviet North Pole station reached its fitting conclusion 
on Feb. 19 when Soviet ice breakers, plowing their way through the formidable 
ice of the Arctic waters, removed the intrepid Papanin four from their drifting 
ice floe where they had spent 274 days’and drifted from the North Pole to the 
shores of Greenland more than 2,500 kms. away. The entire world of science 
has enthusiastically hailed the work of the courageous group, which, despite 
tremendous difficulties, carried on scientific work of tremendous significance 
that has enriched world’science by new and thorough knowledge of the region 


of the North Pole. 


The expedition has also another great significance: it is a vivid example of 
what can be done by a free, Socialist people, backed by their state and all its 


unlimited resources. 


Below we print a number of extracts from the radiograms received during 
December from the four daring mn wintering on the floe. 


December 16, 1937 


We all keep diaries regularly. If one doesn’t 
keep a diary it issometimes hard to remember 
what happened a couple of days ago. True, 
sometimes we have to write: ‘‘Nothing hap- 
pened.’’ But that is not strictly correct. There 
were meteorological and radio reports. Pa- 
panin struggled with the frozen gruel and 
spilt the kerosene. Fyodorov and Shirshov 
brought their notes up to date. Time passes 
fast and not without profit. There goes an- 
other leaf off the calender, which we all know 
by heart. We all keep asking one another: 
What if Stalin should suddenly ask how 
things are going? We try to work in such 
a way as to be able to answer a question like 
that without blushing. 


Ernst Krenkel 
December 6, 1937 


Two hundred days have passed since the 
Soviet airplanes landed our small group 
on a drifting ice floe at the North Pole. Each 
one of these two hundred days has been 
packed with incessant scientific work. En- 
gaged twelve to sixteen hours a day, we have 
not noticed how the time has passed. When the 
planes come for us, we shall probably ask 
the flyers to wait a day or so while we finish 
some investigation. 

During these two hundred days we have 
been carried far south. We are already near 
the shores of Greenland. The tempo and scope 
of our observations remain the same, 
however, since the region in which we now 
are has never been studied. 

Our proximity to the shores of Greenland 
is immediately apparent. Recently our floe 
began to rotate considerably. Every day we 
turn from six to seven degrees clockwise. 
The rapid rotation has compelled Fyodorov 
to discontinue measuring the magnetic fluc- 
tuations, but it does not affect the other 
scientific work. 

In general, Shirshoy and Fyodorov, our 
specialists, have to work under extremely 
difficult conditions. During the summer 
Eugene Fyodorov was forced to drag his en- 
tire ‘‘observatory’? from place to place owing 
to the pools which the melting snow formed 
on the ice. The soft snow gave way beneath 
the apparatus. Now, in the bitter cold, Eugene 
1.as to sit for hours on end in his ice hut 
taking magnsticand gravitation measurements. 
He has to work without gloves, and each 
investigation requires great persistence and 
considerable energy. 

Shirshov has had to be no less energetic. 
During the summer, thaw water from all 
over the floe drained towards the hole where 
the hydrological winch stood. All the boards 
and sticks available at the Pole had to 
be used to brace the winch. With the advent 


Symbols of the Soviet conquest of the Arctic, 
these flags were raised at the North Pole 
almost a year ago 


of cold weather, the hole began to freeze 
over: dragged by the drift, the hawser was 
forced against the wall of the hole, freezing 
to it. Shirshov had tofree the hawser with 
his bare hands every time. 

Clearing the hole gradually became so 
difficult that since December 1 we have 
transferred hydrology to a nomadic existence. 
Whenever it is time to make hydrological 
measurements and investigations, we carry 
all thenecessary equipmenta kilometer from 
the camp to a fissure which is covered with 
a comparatively thin, half-meter layer of 
ice. A tent is erected here, the winch set 
up_and investigations carried out. 

The course of the floe from the Pole to 
the coast of Greenland has been carefully 


studied by us. We have measured the ocean 
depth at fifteen points, set up hydrological 
Stations in twenty-six places, taking samples 
of the water at each point from fifteen to 
twenty-five different depths. We have made 
a large number of investigations for studying 
the direction and speed of underwater currents. 
Our hydrological work has definitely estab- 
lished the presence of fairly abundant or- 
ganic life in the central part of the’ Arctic 
Ocean. 

During our stay on the floe we have made 
more than one hundred astronomical obser- 
vations. These make it possible to trace the 
course of the drift exactly and to deter- 
mine the laws governing the movement of 
the masses of ice in the Central Polar Basin. 

In general, the program of scientific work 
is extensive. We expect that thirty-five de- 
terminations of the magnetic elements, thir- 
teen observations of gravitation and several 
series of investigations regardirg atmos- 
pheric electricity will not prove fruitless. 

We know that our regular meteorological 
observations are received with the greatest 
interest by scientific institutions on the 
mainland. Every two hours we note all the 
changes in the weather, dispatching the data 
to the south four times a day; we watch the 
aurora borealis attentively. 

We regard our little radio station with 
particular affection. It brings us the current 
news, it maintains living contact with our 
country. 

During the two hundred days our radio 
station has transmitted and received about 
three thousand radiograms. Although the 
apparatus was not designed for such a load, 
it has been built splendidly, and we are ab- 
solutely at ease regarding communications. 
This confidence is also based on the fact that 
Ernst Krenkel, the best Polar radio opera- 
tor, can send a radiogram to and receive 
one from any place on the globe. 

For two hundred days we have lived on 
the floe as a closely united collective. Here, 
doing difficult work, one can judge people 
precisely. 

And honestly speaking, one’s heart rejoices 
at our young Soviet scientists, people who 
are showing their devotion to their father- 
land by deeds. We shall not be ashamed to 
return to the mainland. We have collected 
a considerable amount of scientific material 
and many scientists are now receiving reliable 
data on the whole region along our course, 
from the North Pole to the last point of the 
drift. We have floated about one thousand 
two hundred kilometers from the Pole. 

We do not feel lonely. We are living the 
same life as all the toilers of our happy fa- 
therland. We are not afraid of the cold or 
the polar night—we are warmed by the atten- 
tion and concern of the whole country. Sons 
of our great fatherland, we are trying to carry 
out the greatest possible amount of scienti- 
fic work so as to enrich Soviet science with 
our labor and justify with honor the confi- 
dence of Comrade Stalin. 


Ivan Papanin 
December 15, 1937 


The moon is called the lovers’ sun. We 
readily believe this and wish lovers every 
success. Unfortunately we are forced to 
put the moonlight to a more prosaic use. 
Instead of the loving hand of a dear compan- 
ion, we usually press the cold, hard handle 
of a spade; we have to dig out the tents, 
sledges and any household goods snowed 
under during days of blizzard. 

It is very nice here on moonlit, starry nights. 
Above us stretches a fairly good replica of 
the Moscow Planetarium. Only the sun has 
“broken down’? temporarily and will not 
perform before the end of February. The 
‘director’? of our ‘planetarium’? is 
Zhenya Fyodorov. Notwithstanding his high 
position, he has to work the theodolite with 


Dwelling tent of the North Pole station party 


hisjbare hands. Anot particularly beautiful, 
twisted nail is a souvenir of a previous win- 
tering party, when Fyodorov’s finger was 
frost-bitten. The administration of the ‘‘po- 
lar planetarium’? spares no expense to 
load us heavily with gifts of snowstorms and 
frosts. 

Availing himself of the slightest opportu- 
nity, Fyodorov determines the location of 
our floe every day. The new coordinates are 
awaited with great interest. We are not in 
a hurry to go south, so big jumps do not make 
us rejoice. But still we are capricious, and 
sometimes ask the floe to move faster. Just 
at present, for instance, we would like to 
cover thirty miles ahead as quickly as pos- 
sible, so as to leave the northeastern promon- 
tory of Greenland, toward which we are being 
carried, behind us. 

It is annoying when the moon disappears 
owing to bad weather. Then the sky is cov- 
ered with clouds, it is impossible to make 
astronomical observations, and we live in igno- 
rance of our exact location. On such days impe- 
netrable darkness prevails, and only the 
silhouettes of familiar objects near at hand 
are discernible. Once we were returning dur- 
ing a snowstorm with Papanin from a fis- 
sure where we had been observing the jam- 
ming of the ice. As usual, we made our way 
taking our direction from the wind. We went 
astray, however, and passed our tent at a 
few paces’ distance without noticing it. 
After wandering about for some time, we de- 
cided to return to the fissure in the ice in 
order to start all over again. The lamps be- 
gan to flicker, and we put one of them out 
for the sake of economy. Suddenly Papanin 
banged his head against the wall of our hut. 
Another minute, and we were home. After 
this we became very careful. After discus- 
sing the matter, we stretched a rope from 
the hut where we live to Shirshov’s hydro- 
logical tent, situated about a kilometer from 
the camp. This took all the sticks and rope 
in the station, but now our minds are at 
ease, 


Our life in the darkness goes on just as 
smoothly and with the same precision as 
in sunny weather. Only we cannot get ac- 
customed to the drift. Theoretically we rea- 
lize that the ice is being carried southward, 
but its movement is imperceptible, the floe 
is unchanged, and we have to take Fyodo- 
rov’s word for it when he announces the 
coordinates. For the last month the floe has 
been rotating, the lands of the world have 
g wn playful and have crawled around us. 
But all this is not very convincing, and_ it 
seems to us that we are standing still. The 
more so. since the radio station on Rudolf 
Island infallibly transmits to us radiograms 
addressed to the North Pole 


When we return, we are sure to be led by 
the arm to one side and asked in a mysterious 
whisper: ‘‘But tell me, truthfully, were you 
very frightened?’’ Everyone will expect us 


to answer in the negative. I must disillu- 
sion these comrades in advance, however, 
and remind them of a historical fact. It is 
related that at the head of a detachment 
which once dashed past Napoleon on the way 
to a dangerous attack, was a young officer 
who was in a flood of tears. Napoleon sum- 
moned him and asked him why he was weep- 
ing. The young officer replied that he was 
very frightened. ‘Well, I wish you vic- 
tory!’ said Napoleon, and the young officer 
hurried off to catch up with his detachment 
and took his place at its head. 

It was all right for him to weep when the 
temperature was above zero. Even though we 
may be afraid, we mustn’t cry, however; 
the tears would freeze immediately. Never- 
theless, we earnestly request all those who 
sympathize with us not to run to Otto Schmidt 
on account of these sensational tidings and 


demand that airplanes be sent immediate- 
ly! Our airdrome is closed until our work 
is completely finished! 

At present the four of us are cooking plans 
for future expeditions. 


Ernst Krenkel 


December 27, 1937 


Krenkel is our alarm clock. Having finished 
his night’s watch, he bellows into our tent 
punctually at nine o’clock: 

“Eagles, get upl’” 

There is loud snoring in reply. 

“Eagles! Haven't you any sense of shamel’” 
he politely appeals to the sleepers. 

Ernst is impatient; the warm sleeping 
bag is so alluring. But the ‘‘eagles’’ snore 


The moon is the only source of light during the long polar night 


Photo by D. Debabov 


As the station was being set up 


on, as though nothing had happened.... 
Finally his patier.ce is exhausted. 

“Get up, you bunch of striped devils! 
Or do you expect me to pamper you?”’ 

‘Well! He seems to be speaking to us,” 
Fyodorov coolly remarks and quickly jumps 
out of his bag. Having performed this acro- 
batic stunt he takes a passing glance at the 
thermometer. 

‘‘Minus three!’? announces Zhenya. 

In such a temperature it isn’t particularly 
warm when one is dressed only in one’s 
underwear, and we hasten to pull on our 
fur suits. 

This is how our morning begins. After tea, 
we begin working. Papanin starts on his 
rounds, Fyodorov disappears into his icy 
observatory, and I bend over the small 
bottles and test tubes to study the samples 
of water taken on the previous day from the 
depths of the ocean. 

For some reason or other, Krenkel and 
Fyodorov consider that my chemical labora- 


P. P. Shirshov, hydrologist of the party, made 

his first sounding of the depth of the ocean 

in the very center of the Polar Basin on July 
4, 1937 
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tory very closely resembles a beer kiosk, 
and I must acmit that it does remind one 
of a stand where drinks are sold. In order 
to complete the illusion, I have even set 
a barmaid behind the counter. (May they 
forgive me at home for this confession!) She 
reminds my comrades and me what the 
tender half of humanity looks like. 


I have invited an American cinema actress 
to do part-time work as a barmaid in addi- 
tion to her regular work. It’s all right, she’s 
managing! Only it is a pity that my Holly- 
wood beauty has such an extremely mournful 
look. But then, | suppose it is boring even 
for a photograph to look at the same soot- 
covered faces for seven months on end. 

The menacing roar of a soldering torch 
sounds from the kitchen. It is only Papanin 
who, having returned from his morning 
rounds, is repairing the burner of a primus 
stove. And behind his back two other pri- 
muses are frantically roaring. An appetizing 
aroma rises from the pots: Ivan Dmitrievich 
Papanin is already cooking dinner. At this 
moment the chief of our wintering party 
reminds one very much of an evil spirit. 
Black with soot, the whites of his eyes glit- 
tering, himself bathed in the light of the 
hissing flame, he mutters like a sorcerer: 

“Beasts! Veritable beasts.... Roar, my 
dears, louder than ever —gladden my 
heartl. ..”” 

Two hours pass. Donning my reindeer 
coat, I emerge from the tent to make the 
rounds in my turn. I must visit all the 
bases, 

It is snowing heavily and it is difficult 
to penetrate the darkness with my flashlight 
even for two or three steps ahead. Taking 
my direction from the wind, I go to the 
eastern base. Everything is in order there. 
1 make a ninety-degree turn. Unless I lose 
my way, I shall come straight to the northern 
base, which is exactly in that direction. 

To walk through a snowstorm on our 
floe is the same as flying blind. Perhaps even 
worse. In flying you at least have your 
instruments, but here — only the wind. Well, 
and find your way as well as you can! 

Now one has to walk against the wind, 
which burns the face like boiling water, 
chokes the breath, finds its way under one’s 
fur clothing, under one’s woolen underwear. 

Bending low, step by step, I push ahead. 
One hundred paces. Two hundred. This is 
where the base should be. I peer attentively 
into the darkness. I grope over every inch 
of the ice with my feet. Aha! Here it is at 
last. The flashlight barely illuminates the 
containers of food and fuel, now covered 
with snow, which are stored here. 


I continue onward, to the western base. 
Unexpectedly some strange structure, strong- 
ly resembling a termite hill, looms up before 


me. But how could these ‘‘white ants’? et 
to the Arctic?! Phooey! It is only Zhen 
Fyodorov’s magnetic observatory! That means 
I have lost my way after all, 


The electric light glows through the flimsy 
snow wall of the observatory. I peek inside. 
In the solemn silence of the little igloo, 
Zhenya Js poring over his instruments, 
determining the mysterious elements of ter- 
restial magnetism. Without waiting for the 
Spicy monologue of our astronomer, in order 
not to disturb my friend, I creep away very 
quietly... , 

At last the round is finished. Now I can 
warm myself. I go to the kitchen, which is 
now empty. Having thawed off, I invol- 
untarily become merry and hasten to take 
advantage of the solitude to sing a few songs. 
You see, I like music very much, but for 
Some reason or other no one wants to listen 
to my singing. This, by the way, is not 
entirely correct, however: Jolly, our dog, 
displays great patience, and I demonstrate 
my unappreciated talent before him in all 
its splendor. Even now my patient listener 
is sitting on the threshold, attentively gazing 
at me and beseechingly wagging his tail. 
1 improvise: 


The famous ice breaker Taimyr 


“There’s naught can compare with thine 
eyes, my hound, 

I see, Oh! I know: thou art moved unto 
tearseicc en. « 

Overwhelmed by his feelings, Jolly wags 
his tail furiously, offers me his paw, and, 
for a reason I can’t understand, licks... 
himself! Out of a deep sense of gratitude to 
my sensitive listener, I give him a fairly 


good-sized hunk of sausage. I strike up 
another tune —a new one, even more gifted 
than the last, dedicated to my quadruped 
friend, but notice with astonishment that 
Jolly has vanished! My dear little musical 
puppy! Can it be that you have listened to 
me only for sop?! 

Papanin and Fyodorov tumble into the 
tent. There is still a half hour of free 
time till dinner. We hastily sit down and, 
knitting our brows, begin our creative work. 

“A theme! A themel’’ Zhenya shouts. 
“Half an ice floe for a theme!”’ 

The editorial offices of Moscow and other 
newspapers are flooding us with assignments. 
We receive such radiograms every day. Of 
course, all of us depend entirely upon Krenkel, 
and whoever wants to push his article through 
rapidly, tries to get on the good side of 
Ernst. But in this respect he is an egotist 
and transmits his own articles first. I read 
Papanin’s manuscript out of the corner of 


my eye just to see how he begins: ‘‘...The 
Danish East Greenland Whaling Com- 
pany....'’ Well, that’s an idea! 


Word has been sent from the Northern Sea 
Route Administration that the Danish East 
Greenland Whaling Company is offering its 
services to us as our ice floe nears the shores 
of lonely Greenland. This company has 
several food bases along the coast of Greenland, 
and it has invited us to make use of them 
should our floe be driven to the coast. 

We can only thank them for their kind- 
ness, as we shall not need to avail ourselves 
of the offer. In the first place, our own food 
supplies are quite sufficient to see us through 
even another such winter, and secondly, our 
floe will not be driven to the coast. 

We expected that with the arrival of the 
polar night we would have a little less work, 
but we were greatly mistaken. Now the floe 


The ice breaker Marman which together with the Taimyr took the heroic four off the ice floe 


is drifting twice as fast as before, and we 
have to take soundings of the depth of the 
ocean twice as often, we have to take more 
hydrological stations, we have to make more 
gravitation and other observations. Thus, 
we harness ourselves to heavy sleds, drag a 
windlass with us, break an opening in the 


ice, and measure the depth of the ocean. 
We unwind kilometer after kilometer of 
rope, and pull it back up from the depths 
centimeter by centimeter. This work usually 
takes thirty-six hours! ... 


(Continued on page 35) 


The four explorers of the Arctic. Left to right are Krenkel, Papanin, Fyodorov and Shirshov 


CHILDREN 
OF THE 
COUNTRY- 
SIDE 


Photos by A. GARANIN 


It’s a swell time these young- 
sters of the Karavayevo 
State Farm, Yaroslavl Pro- 
vince, are having. Like all 
Soviet children, they are 
the object of constant care 
and have all opportunities 
open before them 


Here they are out merrymaking 
at an outdoor carnival, while 
in the photo to the right is the 
Russian folk song choir. Below: 
A class at the ballet school 


See ier ft GO Lap 


Photos by M. KATSENKO 


In the distant Siberian taiga, the vast steppes of 
Kazakhstan, on the heights of the Pamirs, in the 
valleys of the North Caucasus, along the Ural and 
Altai mountain ranges Soviet gold miners work over 
a vast territory. In pre-revolutionary Russia the peak 
output of gold was attained in 1910 when 53,638 ki- 
lograms were mined. Tsarist Russia occupied fourth 
place in the world in gold output. 

Soviet power, during which new, modern machi- 
nery and methods have been introduced, has com- 
pletely transformed the gold industry raising pro- 
duction to unprecedented levels. As a result of this 
the USSR now occupies second place in the world in 
regard to gold production, and the first place in 
regard to gold reserves. 


Dinner hour at a Ural gold mine 


A Urals placer miner The finished product—ingots of gold 


POW cc. 


oe Aye 


Above: An electric dredge — 


placer mining made modern 


Richt: Maria Sultancva enjoys 
her work at the Kircv Mine in 
the Urals Z 
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A pneumatic drill in action. In Soviet gold mining 
particular attention has been paid to mechaniza- 
tion of processes that require the greatest expen- 
diture of human energy. The pneumatic drills, the 
dredges and tractors all serve to ease the miners’ 
labor, and help them tocarry out their industrial 


plans 


The Soviet gold industry has not only 
raised the production of gold, but it has 
brought many formerly neglected and 
out-of-way regions within the scope of 
modern life with its conveniences and cul- 
tural conditions, opening new wide per- 
spectives to people who formerly, under 
tsarism, were among the most exploited 
and who were in a state of squalor and 
ignorance. Highways, railways, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, telephone and radio 
have opened a new life for the inhabi- 
tants of vast regions. New settlements 
and towns have sprung up in the 
formerly wild taiga. Schools have 
followed the gold seekers and last year 
120,000 children studied in 720 schools 
at mining settlements and points where 
prospecting was carried on. In schools 
for adults 35,000 studied. Children’s 
homes, hospitals and clinics and rest 
homes are now at the service of gold 
miners and their families. Clubs, thea- 
ters, cinemas, sports—all this has become 
part of the daily life at gold workings. 


Right: At a physics class in a school fcr miners 


M. N. Yermelcva in the seventies of the last century 


MN. Yermolova- The Russian Duse 


By M. LUCHANSKY 


This happened in the middle of the last 
century. 

The actors of the Moscow Maly Theater 
were aware of the presence of an unusual 
onlooker. 

A little girl of eight, sitting close to her 
father in the prompter’s box, peered out at the 
actors, greedily absorbing everything that was 
happening before her — the acting, the glim- 
mer of the gaudy decorations, the rapid 
change of passions flashing through an old 
melodrama, 

The little girl was Masha Yermolova, 
daughter of the prompter of the Maly Thea- 
ter. She lived through-some very significant 
moments under the low cupola that covered 
the prompter’s box —she had made up her 
mind definitely to become an actress 

At the age of nine, in 1862, Masha was 
taken to the Moscow Theatrical School. The 
teachers of this school, however, gave all 
their attention to the ballet class. And 
Masha Yermolova was attracted least of all 
to this form of art. 

Sometimes the young students were sent 
to the theater to play the parts of pages 
or to supplement the crowd. 
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. She made up her mind to become an ac- 


tress. .., 


The actress in the role of Sappho 


“Who is that ugly page?’’ was the query 
of the Maly Theater’s star actor I. V. Sa- 
marin, during an intermission between the 
acts of a classical play. ‘‘Take him away!” 

The little ugly page turned out to be 
Yermolova. And this ‘‘ugly page’’ — the 
future price of the Russian stage, the ‘‘Rus- 
sian Duse’” — was taken away. 

A chance came her way. 

N. M. Medvedyeva, the well-known Maly 
Theater actress, was to have a benefit even- 
ing in January 1870. The play was to be 
Lessing’s tragedy ‘‘Emilia Galotti’’ with 
G. N. Fedotova, star of the troupe, playing 
the main role. But Fedotova took ill just 
a few days before the performance. 
Masha’s girl friend suggested to Medvedyeva: 
Wouldn't she try Masha Yermolova out in the 
role of Emilia? It was a risky enterprise, but 
Medvedyeva had no other alternative. 

The benefit play took place on January 30, 
1870. This evening will remain forever in the 
annals of the Russian theater. The young 
theatrical school student’s success was enor- 
mous, 


“Such a debut as that of Yermolova’s 
happens once in a hundred years,”’ was the 
surprised comment of the knowing. 

In May 1871 Yermolova graduated from 
the school and joined the troupe of the Maly 
Theater. 

The first five years passed very colorlessly 
for the young actress; she was given minor 
roles in vaudeville performances and come- 
dies. But during these years Yermolova 
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Uhe All- Ulbuon ixhibition 
of Photcgraphy 


By N. BELYAEV 


To walk through the halls of the First 
All-Union Photography Exhibition is like 
making a trip through the vast Soviet country, 
for almost all the features of Soviet life 
are depicted in the five thousand photographs 
on view. Selected from the hundreds of 
thousands submitted to the exhibition com- 
mittee, the exhibits reveal the rapid growth 
of industry, the Soviet village with its 
tractors and combines, the life of the Red 
Army, the merry Soviet children, the flour- 
ishing art of the many Soviet peoples and 
numerous other themes reflecting the var- 
ied, pulsating life of the Land of Socialism. 


One of the sections of the exhibition is 
devoted to the period of the Civil War. Not 
many photographic documents have been 
preserved from those times and the ex- 
hibits in this section are, therefore, all the 
more valuable. Here are portraits of be- 
loved leaders who led the Soviet people in 
the battles for the liberation of its father- 
land from white generals and foreign inter- 
ventionists. In this section are displayed 
rare photographs of Lenin and Stalin, as 
well as of Molotov, Kaganovich, Kalinin, 
Voroshilov, Frunze, Orjonikidze, Dzerzhin- 
sky and others of their closest comrades- 
in-arms, 

Some of the exhibits relate to certain epi- 
Sodes of the past. There is a photograph by 
K. Bulla which preserves for history one 
of the most dramatic episodes of the revo- 
lution — the shooting down of a demonstra- 
tion in Petrograd. Among the many exceed- 
ingly rare photographic documents dating 
from the times of the Civil War are ‘‘Stalin 
on the Tsaritsyn Front in 1918,’’ ‘The 
Defense of Petrograd in 1919’? and ‘‘Train- 
ing Young Communists on the Semyonovsky 
Drill Ground.’’ In all these photographs 
are portrayed men, dressed in ragged sol- 
diers’ uniforms, but fired with revolution- 
ary enthusiasm, with a will to victory. 

With the country ruined by long years 
of war, tremendous human effort was re- 
quired to restore its shattered economy. Mass 
Communist ‘‘subbotniks’’ (the name given 
to the mass movement of workers, who, on 
their own initiative, gave their labor freely 
in their spare time in various fields of na- 
tional economy) became demonstrations of 
real labor heroism. A moment during this 
movement has been preserved for us in 
Y. Steinberg’s photograph entitled ‘‘The All- 
Russian Subbotnik on May 1, 1920, in Petro- 
grad.”” 

In the second section of the exhibition, 
which has the general title of ‘“‘The USSR 
in Works of Photographic Art,’’ the exhi- 
bits are displayed by individual master 
photographers. Each camera reporter gives 
on his stand an account of his work in recent 
years. Particularly noteworthy here are 
portraits of Stalin, the works of Kalashnikov 
and Novitsky. 

The exhibits on the stands in this section 
are exceedingly varied in theme, for the 
scope of a Soviet camera reporter is very 
wide. A photograph by Kislov, for example, 
shows with wonderful force the Red Square 
filled with triumphant people, while Kalash- 
nikov, on the other hand, has photo- 
graphed the family of Filin, an aviator, with 
real lyrical warmth. 

Alpert’s stand enjoys great popularity 
among visitors to the exhibition. Outstand- 
ing among the work displayed on his stand 
is a photograph of a Kirghiz girl, the member 
of the Young Communist League. This re- 
markable picture shows the girl on horseback 


galloping in the company of two other ri- 
ders, and realistically conveys the swift- 
ness of movement, the force of the wind, 
and the onward rush of the three horsemen. 


Considerable attention has been devoted 
by Debabov, an eminent artist, to the So- 
viet Arctic. Those of his works, many of 
which have been printed in our journal at 
various times, on view at the exhibition, 
convey the severe breath of the Far North. 
Such, for example, is a photograph of the 
ice breaker Krassin amid the floes off Wran- 
gel Island. The new Soviet culture which 
has penetrated the North is shown in “A 
Concert of the Moscow Conservatory in 
Chukotka,’’ ‘‘A Football Game in the Arc- 
tic’” and other photographs. 


Tens of thousands of persons have visited 
the exhibition, and recorded in the visitors’ 
book are the impressions of many of them. 
Let us cite one of the characteristic entries 
made by two girl students of a_ theatrical 
school: 

“The exhibition leaves a bright and joyous 
impression. Many of the photographs breathe 
the force and might of the happy So- 
viet land and you are seized with a feeling 
of pride for our country, for our wonderful 
youth. 

“Here are photographs of a sports parade: 
sturdy youths and girls are marching through 
Red Square. You look at them and, submit- 
ting to the spirited rhythm, it seems as though 
you join their closed ranks, yousmile and... 
turn to other excellent photographs. You 
begin to dream as you look at Andreyev’s 
landscape enshrouded in a mist of light 
smoke, you warmly smile at Zhuravley’s 
photograph of children (‘‘On Lake Gyul’’) 
and your heart is filled with ardent love as 
you stand before Makaseyev’s photographs 
dedicated to heroic Spain. 

“You look and exclaim: How good it is 
to live! How good is life!’” 


Stalin and Voroshiloy. Photograph by |. Shagin displayed at the All-Union Photography Exhibition 
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The ice breaker Krassin in the icy wastes of the East Siberian Sea Photograph by D. Debabov, winner of first prize at the Exhibition 


“The Kiev Railway Station.’’ Photog aph by A. Shaikhet, one of the “‘Hopak,’’ (Ukrainian folk dance). Photograph by S. Friedland, also first 
winners of the first prize at the All-union Photography Exhibition Prize winner 
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Left: ‘‘Lezghinka in Ku- 
bachi’’ (Daghestan). 
Photograph by S. Strun- 
nikov 


Right ‘‘Pouring steel.’’ 
Photograph by B. Igna- 
tevich, first prize winner 


Below: ‘‘On guard at the 
sea frontier.'’ Photograph 
by Y. Khalip 


Oil wells on Sakhalin Island 


TREASURE ISLAND 


By V. PAVLOV 
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The coal port at Alexandrovsk 
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Photo by V. Musinov 


On the steamer Tobolsk, carrying freight 
and passengers from Vladivostok to Alexan- 
drovsk-on-Sakhalin, I made friends with 
two schoolgirls, Nina and Tanya. They hadn’t 
more than twenty-five years between them, 
but they eagerly supplied me with informa- 
tion about the island. 

Nina had been born in the Ukraine and 
Tanya in the city of Yaroslavl. They had 
both been with their parents for a holiday 
to their birthplaces and the two of them were 
returning to their new home, Sakhalin, 
with manifest delight. To my naive question: 
“Is it better on the island?’’ they shrugged 
their shoulders in perplexity and, with a 
suggestion of pity for my ignorance, answered 
with another question: 

“What do you think?’ 

What did I think. ... 


he * 


A. P. Chekhov, the famous Russian writer, 
visited Sakhalin in 1890. His book ‘‘Sakha- 
lin,” the result of this trip, acquainted con- 
temporary readers with the natural condi- 
tions, inhabitants, life and customs of this 
outpost of tsarist Russia. In those days the 
word ‘Sakhalin’? was synonymous with 
“penal servitude.”’ 

Ch -khov’s first impression of Sakhalin was 
terrible: 

‘‘When we anchored at nine o'clock the 
Sakhalin taiga was ablaze with big fires in 
five places along the shore. Through the 
dusk and the smoke floating over the sea, 
I could not see the dock or any structure, and 
could only make out the dim harbor lights, 
two of which were red. The terrible picture, 
crudely patterned from the dusk, silhouettes 
of mountains, smoke, flames and sparks 
seemed fantastic. Monstrous fires flared away 
to the left, and above them mountains, 


behind which the blood-red glow of far-away 
fires reached high into the sky; all Sakhalin 
seemed to be burning. On the right, jutting 
into the sea with its dark heavy mass, was 
Cape Jonquier, resembling Ayu-Dag in the 
Crimea; a lighthouse flashed brightly on its 
summit, and down below in the water, be- 
tween us and the shore, stood three sharp- 
pointed reefs, the Three Brothers. And 
everything was in smoke, like in hell.” 

This impression of ‘hell’? hung over Che- 
khoy the whole time he was on the island, 
and was not dispelled until he left. From 
beginning to end, the visit, like life in general 
on the island, was accompanied by the clank 
of chains. 

Even the free people on the Sakhalin of 
those days did not make Chekhov feel happy: 

“‘] saw a Sakhalin crowd for the fits ‘ii. 
and its mournful peculiarity did n. 7 
me: it consisted of men and women of work- 
ing age, there were old people and children, 
but young men were entirely absent. It 
seemed as though the ages between thirteen 
and twenty were non-existent on Sakhalin. 
And I asked myself involuntarily: doesn’t 
this mean that the youth, growing up, leave 
the island at the first opportunity?” 

The life of the native population of Sakha- 
lin, of the Gilyaks, as they were then called, 
saddened Chekhov. He thought there was 
no hope for them. 

“If figures are to be believed, in five to 
ten years there will not be a single Gilyak 
left on Sakhalin.” 


Ten years after’ Chekhov’s visit, in 1900,’ 


V. M. Doroshevich, a journalist, spent some 
time on the island. What changes had these 
ten years made in the life of the island? 

“Sakhalin... . 

““‘Distress surrounded by water! Sorrow 
surrounded by sea,’ is how the convicts on 
Sakhalin describe the island. 

“An island of despair. An island of law- 
lessness. An island of death’ is what those 
employed on Sakhalin call it. 

“The island prison... .”” 
shevich in his book, 

“This is a depressing place,’’ he repeated, 
‘‘a distressing place... . 

“The soil of Sakhalin grows nothing if 
it is not watered with sweat and tears. 

“‘Much wealth lies hidden in the depths 
of Sakhalin. There are enormous deposits 
of coal. There is oil. There must be iron. 
They say that there is gold too. 

“But Sakhalin hoards its riches jealously, 
it has them in a tight grasp. It blocks your 
way with the impassable taiga. It drowns 
you in the marshes of its tundra. Here man 
must force his way with iron and fire, then 


said Doro- 


Steam bath at the newly opened oil field at 
Ekhabi, Sakhalin Island 


fertilize the soil with blood and tears, spend- 
ing one half his life to make the other half 
just erdurable. 
“That. is what this island prison is. 
“Nature created it in a moment of malice, 
when she wanted to create just a prison, and 
nothing more.”’ 
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Penal servitude dragged on sullenly. Con- 
victs were perishing, the Gilyaks were dying 
out and people fled to the mainland from 
prison and service on the island alike. 

With the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese 
War, the tsarist government drove all the 
chain gangs and navvies into one prison, 
and formed detachments from the other 
exiles to defend the island from the Japa- 
nese. Naturally, these erstwhile convicts 


had no great enthusiasm for the defense 
of their own prison. Their first act after 
arms had been issued to them was to burn 
down the central prison. 


After the Portsmouth Treaty divided the 
island into two parts, South Sakhalin 
being ceded to Japan, convicts were no long- 
er transported to North Sakhalin. Then 
adventurers swooped down on the island to 
exploit its natural riches. They had no capi- 
tal at that time but they had the appetite 
for it. They tricked and robbed the natives, 
destroyed sables wantonly, ravaged the 
forests and took spawning salmon from the 
rivers with their bare hands. 

During the World War shipments from Rus- 
sia ceased, but imports made up for them 
with interest. Sakhalin, as a free port, was 
flooded with a mass of cheap, inferior goods, 
in exchange for which the importers helped 
themselves to-fur, timber and fish. 

The bourgeois-democratic February revo- 
lution left power in the hands of the offi- 
cialdom and the well-to-do. section of the 
population of the island. After the Great 
October Socialist Revolution the island was 
cut off from Soviet soil for_several years by 
the Czechoslovakians, Kolchak’s whiteguards 
and interventionists. 

In 1919 the people of Sakhalin themselves 
formed organs of Soviet power on the island. 


~ But next year, in 1920, North Sakhalin was 


occupied by Japan, the representatives of 
Soviet power were murdered by the army 
of occupation and with this the darkest 
chapter in the history of the -island, far 
exceeding the horrors of the. transportation 
period, began. The invaders did not plunder 
the island like the ‘‘amateurs’’ of the period 
of tsarist colonization, hut like professional 
robbers who, breaking into a strange house, 
try to clean it out before the owner returns. 

They openly robbed and murdered the 
natives, seized furs and slaughtered deer, 
both wild and domestic alike. More fish was 
caught during spawning time than could 
be canned. and manure was made of it. An 
incalculable amount of timber was felled, 
and then left to rot because it was impossible 
to float it to the coast and ship it away. 
Coal was gophered with the utmost contempt 
for mining practice. Towns and villages 
were filled with saloons and brothels, pro- 
stitutes being brought over by the ship- 
load. 

The owner came back early in 1925. On 
May 15, 1925, the last Japanese battalion 
vacated Soviet Sakhalin and the victorious 
Red Flag of the Soviet Union was unfurled 
over the northern half of the island for ever. 


General view of the 


new town of Okha, one of the Far Eastern oil centers 
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Ada Shakhova and her father, a Sakhalin cil combinat geologist, live in Okha. Although only 
seven Ada has traversed 70,000 kms. on every kind of transport — beginning with dogs and reindeer 
and ending with Soviet high-powered locomotives. Her father first saw a train when he was eighteen 


The Tobolsk crossed the Gulf of Tartary 
and steered straight for Alexandrovsk-on- 
Sakhalin, anchoring in the roadstead about 
five o'clock. It a foggy October morning. 
The first streaks of dawn appeared. The fog 
lifted. 

The sun appeared from behind the hills. 
A cutter bounded from the shore. After it, 
rolling like a turtle, came a barge in tow. 
The unloading of the Tobolsk began. 

The sun crossed to the south, brightening 
the slopes of the hills, which bloomed before 
our eyes, changing in the course of a few 
hours from bright yellow, through green and 
blue to carmine. .. . 


Photo by V. Musinov 
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The visitor to Alexandrovsk-on-Sakhalin is 
immediately impressed by the people. Three- 
quarters of the population of this city con- 
sists of children and young people of the 
ages which Chekhov missed in the crowd: 
babies-in-arms, infants, schoolchildren of all 
ages and young workers. Nowhere, outside 
of Magnitogorsk, have I seen young people 
so outnumber those in their prime. Only 
later did I learn that the proportion of young 
people was actually lower in Alexandrovsk, 
the administrative center, than in the really 
young places like Agnevo, Pilvo, Shirokaya 


Pad and the Pogranichny Combinat. a 


Lumbering on Sakhalin 
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Photo by V. Musinov 


Childhood and youth is a happy time every- 
where in our great country. But I have yet 
to see as happy faces as there are on Sakha- 
lin. Now it was easy to see why Nina and 
Tanya had pitied me, when we were on the 
steamer. 

Many excellent public buildings and apart- 
ment houses have been built on the island, 
there is an abundance cf food everywhere, 
And the natural conditions of the island are 
suitable for recreation: vegetation runs riot 
here; magnificent bathing beaches are to be 
found along the coast; fishing is ideal, and 
berries abundant. And winter? — skating, 
skiing and tobogganing; every lad from six 
years up has his own dogsled. 

Like the chains that clank no more, the 
“island prison’? is a mere memory. Onl 
the colorful, wonderfully fruitful island 
remains. And now one can only wonder how 
the tsarist government managed to turn 
this island garden into a dark prison hell, 


Winter in Alexancrovsk. Photo by V. Musinov 


Situated in approximately the same la- 
titude as Voronezh and Kursk regions, North 
Sakhalin has a marvelous climate and is 
wonderfully healthy. The air is pure; bril- 
liant sunshine prevails both summer and 
winter, amd sunny days are abundant; the 
temperature is never more than twenty- 
eight degrees Centigrade (eighty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit) during even the most intense 
heat wave of summer, and spring ‘and. au: 
tumn are dry. ° 

Winter cheré “is picttresque, but long, 
Summer is short, but balmy and sunny. And 
Sakhalin’s plant <life’ makes the most of 
this short summer. “Irises, lilies and other 
flowers of southern gardens flood the slopes 
of the hills, clefts and glades in astonishing 
colors and sizes. Burdocks of fabulous size, 
grasses considerably taller than human sta- 
ture, tubers bigger*than a man’s head, giant 
Swedes and other rootS all show how nature 
hastens to utilize the vegetative period on 
Sakhalin to the utmost. 

The island is parsimonious with land for 
tilling and truck gardening, for the taiga 


(Continued on page 19) 


The best criterion of a 
country’s well-being is the 
welfare of its children. Chil- 
dren in the Soviet Union are 
an object of constant solici- 
tude and care on the part of 
the public and the state. The 
birth-rate is steadily increas- 
ing. Stalia once remark:d 
that each year we have a 
growth in population equal- 
ing the whole of Finland. 

Scarcely had the smoke of 
the Civil War cleared when 
State protection of mother- 
hood and infancy was intro- 
duced. The corresponding de- 
cree, promulgated in 1918, 
ran as follows: 

“Two million babies ex- 
Pired every year almost as 
soon as they had been brought 
into the world, as a result of 
ignorance and unenlighten- 
ment on the part of the 
people and conservatism and 
unconcern on the part of the 
state. Two million grieving 
mothers yearly shed bitter 
tears over the Russian land, 
filling up with toil-hardened 
hands the little graves of the 
pathetic and innocent victims 
of a vicious social system. 

“‘The mind of mankind, 
which has vainly for ages 
been seeking a way out, has 
now at last struggled out 
into the radiant and resplend- 
ent epoch when the working 
class, with its own free 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


Photos by S. Tules 


hands, is building up such a 
system of infant welfare as 
will save the mother for the 
child and the child for the 
mother...” 

Tsarist Russia boasted ac- 
commodation for only 550 
children in the nurseries in 
1914. The year 1937 saw as 
many as 627,817 children 
in nurseries. Over four and 
a half million Soviet children 
of pre-school age attended 
the kindergartens and play 
centers in 1937, as compared 
with 7,000 in 1914. There 
were 4,175 medical centers 
(consultations) for women and 
infants in 1937 against nine 
in 1914. 

Soviet women now enjoy 
maternity vacation before and 
after confinement granted by 
law with full compensation, 
and their children enjoy all 
the benefits of modern science. 

Every big factory, state 
and collective farm and new 
enterprise in the course of 
construction has its own nur- 
series where working mothers 
can leave their children to 
be looked after. The children 
are taken care of by a properly 
trained staff during the day 
and returned to their homes 
and parents in the evening. 

Soviet children are growing 
up in happy and healthy sur- 
roundings—the whole country 
is taking care of that. 


Little charges of a factory kindergarten at the morning wash These tots still have to be fed, but they seem to be taking it enthusias- 
tically 


This frollicking baby gurgles and coos when nurse 
attends to his toilet 


Above: Peasant babies at a state farm kindergarten 
enjoying their afternoon nap 


Left: It’s certainly good to live! 


Greeting winter by carnival revelry at a kindergar- 
ten is certainly giving these little ones a thrill 


Below: Children’s quarters in a rest home for adults, where one feels 
cosy and independent 


Two little nature-lovers find the flowers especially fragrant on a sunny 
July day 


Carrying cones in wheelbarrows makes these sturdy little gardeners feel 
important 


gsters, who make the most of the amenities provided for them in parks and 


Winter: That season's sterner aspect does not daunt the happy youn: 
gardens 


their summer home under nurse’s watchful eye 
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Summer: These chubby toddlers from a factory kindergarten are out for a ramble in 


Autumn: And here the kindergarten crowd is showing a healthy curiosity in crop. prospects 


‘nen of the 
BALTIC 


The signaller played by Honored Artist of the Republic L. Kmitt 


How the Bolsheviks brought about the restoration of 
the Baltic Fleet after the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty, when peace was signed between Soviet Russia 
and the Central Powers, is the theme of ‘‘Men of the Bal- 
tic,’”’ a new film produced by the Byelorussian Film Studi- 
os. Based on a scenario by A. Zenovich and A, Stein, the 
picture was made with the assistance and participation 
of men and commanders of the Baltic Fleet_of the Red 
Navy. 

The opening scenes of ‘Men of the Baltic’’ revive for 
the spectator the tense situation in the Baltic Fleet at 
the beginning of 1918. The sailors had no desire to conti- 
nue the imperialist war begun by the capitalists, and 
Peete and lack of discipline prevailed throughout_the 

leet. 

Sent by the Communist Party to be political commis- 
sar on the destroyer ‘‘Gavriil,’’ Vikhoryev, a Bolshevik sail- 
or, spares no efforts to restore revolutionary order on 
board the vessel, drawing Rostovtsev, the commander of 
the ship, into this work, Revolutionary in spirit, the ma- 
jority of the sailors on the ‘‘Gavriil’’ welcome Vikhoryev 
warmly and support him in his efforts. 

In 1919, the whiteguards and interventionists, resort- 
ing to provocation and betrayal, succeeded in stirring 
up an insurrection among the garrisons of the Kronstadt 
forts of Krasnaya Gorka and Seraya Loshad. The storm- 
ing of one of these forts by the Red sailors is one of 
the most thrilling episodes in the film. 

The film was accorded a warm reception by the men 
and the commanders of the Baltic Fleet for whom previews 
were arranged and, more recently, by the Soviet public in 
general. 


Scene of the sinking of the destroyer Gagvriil 


Commissar Vikhoryev, piayed by Honored Artist of the Republic 
B. Livancv, with his wife and son. A still from the film 
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VSEVOLOD GARSHIN 


On the approaching fiftieth anniversary of his death 


By A. MARYAMOV 


In the Tretyakov Art Gallery in Moscow 
hangs Repin’s famous picture, ‘‘Ivan the 
Terrible Murdering His Son.’? Any one who 
has seen this picture will always remember the 
face of the son, mortally wounded by his 
father’s heavy scepter, and, particularly, 
the eyes in this face — enormous, full of 
grief. The expression ir those eyes tells how 
the prostrate, dying man, seeing evil and want- 
ing to resist it, had not enough strength for 
the struggle and had fallen, defeated. 

The son’s face was painted by the artist 
from Vsevolod Garshin. The mournful look 
of a man fatally wounded in the struggle 
with evil was that of Garshin himself. 

Repin painted his picture in 1885, when 
Garshin was already well known and a fa- 
vorite author of many. His first book of 
tales, a small volume, came out in 1882, 
and the second collection appeared three years 
later. After yet another three years, his 
third volume, of equally small proportions, 
was published, to be welcomed by his readers 
as a prized and long-awaited gift. Just one 
month later, however, on March 24, 1888, the 
whole of the reading world of Russia was 
shaken by the news that the 33-year-old 
writer had committed suicide: he had thrown 
himself down a flight of stairs and died of 
injuries. 

Vsevolod Garshin was born on February 2, 
1855. The first years of his childhood passed 
in the conditions of a cavalry corps on the 
march, in which his father held the position 
of staff captain. The noisy and restless life 
that he led, the constant quibbling between 
his father and mother which resulted in their 
divorce after which the boy remained with 
his mother — made him sickly, nervous and 
impressionable. 

He was drawn to literature early in life. 
But he became famous much later, when his 
first book was published. 

Garshin’s very first tales won the reader 
with their simplicity, their sincerity and 
unusual warmth. It seemed as if, straight 
from the pages of his book, the author, in- 
formally, without exclaiming or raising his 
voice, told his readers about what he had 
experienced and seen, about his innermost 
thoughts. 

Turgenev, famous Russian writer, having 
greeted Garshin’s first book with sympathy, 
reproached the young writer slightly for his 
“Jack of imagination.’’ And indeed Garshin 
wrote only about his environment. And his 
environment was terrible. 

Garshin wrote a great deal about war, more 
than he did about anything else. 

When war broke out between Russia and 
Turkey in 1877, Garshin, who was at that 
time still a student at the Mining Academy, 
forfeited his examinations and joined the 
army as a volunteer. On August 11, 1877, 
he was wounded in the leg, and for four days 
lay on the battlefield waiting for the orderlies 
to come. The groans of the wounded and the 
dying resounded all around him; the booming 
of the cannonade and the shouting of the 
soldiers going into attack grew nearer, then 
receded. The earth was yellow, clayey and 
dry; an enormous sun moved across the blue 
sky during the day, and the ground was in- 
sufferably hot. The wounded man was tor- 
tured by thirst. At night the cold stars shone 
close to him out of the sky, the ground grew 
cold, but his thirst did not abate. 
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Vsevolod Garshin 


Painting by |. Repin 


The wounded man was twenty-two years 
old, a mere youth, but he had already had 
time to learn much in life to shake him. He 
had seen artists who had renounced the work 
to which they were attracted because its 
pursuit doomed them to poverty and want. 
He had seen girls in whom life had strangled 
all the nobler feelings and then had placed 
the alternative of death or the streets before 
them. He had seen ardent people, broken by 
the very life they had striven to alter, lead- 
ing a miserable existence. And finally, here, 
at the front, he saw the meaningless death of 
people who had gone into battle without an 
understanding of what they were fighting 
for. These thoughts tortured him more than 
his thirst. 

Seeking relief from his oppressing thoughts, 
Garshin began to write a story while recov- 
ering from his wound in hospital. The story 
was called ‘‘Four Days,”’ ard was the tale of a 
wounded student who saw people dying for 
nothing. Garshin said: ‘‘It is a crime for 
people to fight. We must put an end to it.”” 
But how? Gavshin did not know, and the 
story brought him no relief. 

Dark and terrible were the times when 
Garshin grew up and became a writer. It 
was a time of reaction, of the destruction 
of all progressive, thinking and militant 
forces in a Russia oppressed by absolutism. 

In 1849 Dostoyevsky was taken to the gal- 
lows in a prison van, The hangmen threw the 
robe of the condemned over him, and the 
rolling of drums resounded through the square. 
Dostoyevsky could feel the noose around his 
neck. When the writer had experienced all the 
horror of death, an express messenger from 


the palace announced his ‘‘pardon.’’ Dos. 
toyevsky was sent to penal servitude, to the 
“House of the Dead.’’ The recent adherent of 
the group of progressive youth known as the 
Petrashevtsy (named after its founder, 
\V. M. Petrashevsky) 1 was crushed. 

Fifteen years later, on May 19, 1864, the 
fiery revolutionary publicist and writer Cher- 
nyshevsky was brought to Mytnaya Square 
in St. Petersburg. He was placed in the 
pillory: on the slate hanging on his breast was 
written: ‘‘A state criminal.’ The executioner 
broke a sword over Chernyshevsky’s head, 
going through the ritual of the symbolic ‘‘ci- 
vil execution.’’ Chernysheysky’s books were 
burnt. At that moment a bouquet of flowers 
was thrown from the crowd onto the scaffold, 
Chernyshevsky was led away to a cell in the 
Petropavlovsk fortress. The girl who had 
thrown the flowers was sent into exile. 

The ’seventies and the beginning of the 
’eighties were marked by mass trials of revo- 
lutionaries. People went to the scaffold by 
the hundred and were sent to penal servitude 
by the thousand. It seemed as though the 
frightful strength of the reactionary terror 
had checked the course of life, extinguished 
living thought and smashed the forces of 
progress. The ‘eighties produced the poet 
Nadson, whose entire works are permeated 
ry grief at the powerlessness of man to alter 

ife. 

These were the years during which Vsevo- 
lod Garshin wrote. In all his works his heroes 
yearn to tear themselves out of the clutches 
of the life that surrounds them; they 
foster the high ideal of justice, but are 
not allowed to bring about the realization 
of their aspirations. Garshin’s heroes end 
in failure, come to tragic ends. Even the 
palm in ‘‘Attalea princeps” which, finding 
itself confined by the low roof of the hothouse, 
succeeds in breaking through the glass, 
sees above it the oppressive, gray autumn sky 
and, overwhelmed by reality, dies. 

In 1880 Molodetsky, a revolutionary, was 
sentenced to death for an attempt on the life 
of the minister Loris-Melikov, who was the 
dictator of that time. At three o'clock at 
night Garshin burst into Loris-Melikov’s 
study and, casting himself on his knees, 
began to beg the minister for leniency to be 
shown Molodetsky. He grew hoarse in his 
intense entreaties and pleas for mercy, but 
his efforts were completely unsuccessful. 
This outburst of emotion resulted in a men- 
tal breakdown. Clad only in a frock-coat, 
Garshin made his way first on horseback and 
then on foot through the mud to Leo Tolstoi 
at Yasnaya Polyana, before whom, in an 
unbalanced condition, he evolved his ideas 
on how to rescue mankind from suffering. 

Garshin wrote in all for a space of nine 
years, but in this short period, owing to his 
extreme succeptibility, the author’s psychic 
equilibrium was upset five times. 

Aman suffering from a psychic derangement 
is the hero in one of Garshin’s best stories, 
“The Red Flower.’’ The malady of the hero 
of this story finds expression in that he ima- 
gines himself to be weighed down by all the 
evil in the world. And this hero — the only 
one in the whole gallery of people portrayed 
by Garshin to do so—proves victorious. The 
evil in the world seemed to the afflicted man 
to be concentrated in three bright poppies 
flowering in the hospital garden. Evading the 
keepers and the doctors, and mastering his 
own fear, he plucks these flowers. And when 
the last flower disappears, the patient dies. 
He has been unable to stand such a strain, 
but he dies joyfully and easily, feeling that 
his mission had been fulfilled: 

But the writer himself was not able to 
experience this feeling of victory. He com- 
mitted suicide after losing all belief in his 
own strength, and did not live to behold the 
an that was soon to break over his native 
and. 


1 See ‘The Man from the Death House”’ in 
Sovietland No. 12, 1936. 


FOUR DAYS 


We print below a short extract from ‘‘Four Days,” a tale by V. M. Garshin. 
In this tale, which brought him literary fame and recognition among rea- 
ders, the author relates the experiences and thoughts of a student volunteer 
who, wounded in the legs, lies four days on the field of battle. 

In the extract we publish are narrated the student’s experiences on the 


first day. 


Later, Garshin goes on to describe how the wounded student, losing 
his belief in rescue, prepares for death. Only on the fourth day is he found 
by orderlies. Regaining consciousness in the hospital, the student’ finds 


out that his legs have been amputated. 


I awoke. Why can I see the stars, which are 
shining so brightly in the blue-black Bulgar- 
ian sky? Perhaps I am not in the tent? 
Why did I leave it? I move and feel an 
excruciating pain in my legs. 

Yes, I must have been wounded in the 
battle. Is it serious or not? I grasp my legs 
there where they hurt. Both the right and 
left legs are covered with congealed blood. 
When I touch them the pain becomes more 
intense. It is like toothache — persistent 
and agonizing. There is a ringing in my ears 
and my head has become heavy. I dimly 
understand that I have been wounded in 
both legs. What could have happened? Why 
haven't I been picked up? Is it possible that 
the Turks have defeated us? At first hazily 
and then more clearly, I begin to recollect 
what happened to me and arrive at the 
conclusion that we have not been beaten 
at all. Because I fell (that, by the way, 
] don’t remember, but I do remember every- 
body running forward; but I couldn’t run, 
and everything became blue before my 
eyes) — and fell in the glade at the top of 
the hill. Our little battalion commander had 
pointed out this glade to us. “We'll get 
there, lads!’ he had cried in his ringing 
voice. And we did get there; therefore, we 


haven’t been defeated. . .. Why haven’t I been 
picked up though? Isn’t this glade an open 
space where everything can be seen? Well, 
most likely I am not lying here alone. They 
were firing so heavily. | must turn my head 
and have a look. I can do that easier now, 
for when, regaining consciousness, I saw the 
blade of grass along which an ant was crawl- 
ing upside down and I attempted to pick 
myself up, I fell, not in the same position, 
but on my back. That was why those stars 
became visible to me. 

I will raise myself slightly and sit up. This 
is a hard job when both one’s legs are riddled. 
More than once I am forced to despair of 
managing it; finally, however, with tears 
in my eyes from the pain, I sit up. 

Over my head is a strip of blue-black sky 
in which a large star and several small ones 
are shining, about me looms something dark 
and tall. It is bushes! I am in some bushes: 
I have been overlooked! 

I can feel the roots of my hairstirring in my 
head. 

Yet, how could I be among the bushes 
when I was shot down in the glade? It must 
be that, wounded, I crawled here, half- 
unconscious with the pain. It is strange, 
though, that I cannot move an inch now, 


whereas I managed to reach these ushes 
then. But perhaps I had only one wound 
then and the second bullet finished me here. 

Pale pink spots spun around me. The large 
star grew dim and the small ones vanished, 
It is the moon rising. How nice it would be 
at home now!... 

Strange sounds reach me. As if someone 
is moaning. Yes, someone is moaning. Is 
someone else, forsaken too, lying near me 
with bullet-ridden legs or with a bullet in his 
stomach? It cannot be, the groans are so 
near and there doesn’t seem to be anybody 
close tome. ... My god, it’s I myself! A faint, 
plaintive moaning; is it possible that I feel 
as hurt as all that? I must be. Only I don't 
realize the pain because my head is clouded 
and heavy like lead. It would be better to lie 
down again and go to sleep, and to sleep .... 
But will I ever wake up again? It’s all the 
same, 

Just at the moment I am about to lie 
down, a broad pale strip of moonlight illumin- 
ates clearly the spot where [| am lying, and 
I see something big and dark lying at about 
five paces from me. Something glistens in the 
moonlight here and there over the motion- 
less object. It is either buttons or ammunition. 
It is the body of a dead or wounded man, 

All the same, Ill lie down.... 


No, it cannot be. Our men did not with- 
draw. They’re here, they have driven out 
the Turks and are holding this position. 
But why are there no voices or the crackling 
of campfires? It must be that I cannot hear 
anything through weakness. They’re probably 
here. 

“Help ls... Helpitss.* 

Wild, frenzied, hoarse wails break free 
from my throat, but there is no reply to 
them. Everything else is silent. There is 
only the everlasting chirping of the crickets. 
The moon with its round face looks down 
piteously on me. 

If he were wounded he would have been 
roused by such cries, It is a corpse. One of 
ours or a Turk? Oh, good god! Isn’t it all 
the same...? And sleep descends on my 
inflamed eyes. 
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TREASURE ISLAND 


(Continued from page 16) 


is loath to surrender it. But the soil is no 
longer won with ‘‘tears, sweat and blood;”’ 
it is captured from the taiga by Soviet trac- 
tors manufactured in the Chelyabinsk and 
Kharkov plants. As a result of their work, 
the island is completely independent of 
the mainland for vegetables and cattle 
fodder, an adequate home supply having 
been established. 

The natural wealth of the island is incal- 
culable. The Okha Oil Field is in operation 
and the derricks at Katangli and Stary Nabil 
on the Okhotsk coast will soon begin work- 
ing. The Khabarovsk Cracking Plant is fed 
entirely with Sakhalin oil and the Far East 
is becoming independent of fuel shipments. 

The entire Soviet fleet of the Pacific Ocean 
runs on Sakhalin coal, which is quite as good 
as that of Cardiff (Wales), its caloricity 
being at least 8,000. A seam is considered 
workable only if it is one and a half meters 
or more in thickness. 

V. M. Doroshevich heard that on Sakhalin 
“there seemed to be gold too.’’ There is no 


‘seeming’? about it now. The Sakhalin 
Gold Trust overfulfills its program year 
after year. 


Sakhalin timber is used by the building 
organizations of the Far East and is quite 


an important item of export. Sakhalin larch 
has a great reputation and is used for ship- 
building. 

Sakhalin supplies the mainland with over 
30,000 tons of fish, fresh and canned, annually. 


(Continued on page 36) 


the Sakhalin Coast 
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Nina Kukharkina (wife of the flyer M. M. Gromov, Hero of the Soviet 
Union) is an instructor of physical culture in the Central Park of Phy- 


sical Culture. She is shown here during a 


performance given 


in the Green Theater of the Central Park of Culture and Rest, Moscow 


EMANCIPATED WOMEN 


By N. KRUPSKAYA 


Many of the deputies’ seats in the meeting 
hall of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics are occupied by 
women. These deputies are working women 


M. V. Koryukina, manager of the Budyonny 
Collective Farm (Vologda Region), was elected 
deputy to the Soviet of the Union on Dec. 12 
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from factories and mills, women collective 
farmers, girl tractor drivers, schoolteachers. 
Among them are noted Stakhanovites and 
leading public figures, and the work of many 
of them has been marked with high honors, 
Orders of the Soviet Union. Reading their 
biographies, one sees how they have grown 
and have been tempered in the revolutionary 
struggle —each in her own way, in the condi- 
tions and customs peculiar to that nationality 
to which she belongs, but all with the same 
astonishing rapidity. 

Maijuda Abdurakhmanova, daughter of a 
Tashkent baker, was born in a dark clay 
nomad tent on the outskirts of Tashkent. 

She knew nothing but sheer misery until 
the Creat October Socialist Revolution freed 
her people. 

In 1929, when Maijuda was 11 years old, 
she went to school. She turned out to be a 
very capable student, studying at the head 
of her class. 

In 1934, having completed five classes of 
the secondary school, she entered the edu- 
cational-industrial combinat on the con- 
struction site of the Stalin Textile Combinat 
at Tashkent. And here too, she studied 
brilliantly. 

When she completed the combinat, Maijuda 
was accepted at a textile factory as an appren- 
tice. The young Uzbek girl quickly adapted 
herself to work with the most complicated 


Valya Osipova (standing), a Stakhanovite working girl of the Moscow 
Clothing Trust, attends the Bolshoi Theater in a new dress given her 
as a premium for her good work 


machines. She even managed to help those 
around her. Often she could be found untang- 
ling”'the threads on neighboring machines, 
instructing the girls how they could best 
work. 

Maijuda also taught 18 illiterate and 
14 semi-literate girls how to read and write. 

In June 1937 she already became instructor 
of one of the shifts in her factory. She inspect- 
ed the machines, explained to the girls 
how to achieve the best results in their 
work, how to eliminate scrap. 

By her Stakhanovite work, her warm 
consideration in dealing with all those about 
her, her exemplary work in the Young Com- 
munist organization, she won the trust of 
all the workers, engineers, technical workers 
and office employees of her combinat. She 
was elected deputy to the Soviet of Nationa- 
lities from the Tashkent-Orjonikidze Elec- 
tion District. 

The full equality of women was fought for 
by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, the foun- 
ders of scientific Socialism. It was fought for 
by Lenin, is being fought for by Stalin, 
is being fought for by the whole Communist 
Party. The necessity for achieving universal, 
equal and direct suffrage for all men and 
women was propounded in the program of 
the Bolshevik Party adopted at its Second 
Congress in 1903. The dreams cherished 
through the ages by the best people of the 
world have come true only in Soviet reality 
and are engraved in the lines of the Consti- 
tution of the USSR. 

To this day women in Germany, Japan, 
Switzerland, France and Belgium are disfran- 
chiseds. The attitude to woman in fascist 
Germany is particularly contemptuous. 


Immediately after the destruction of the 
absolutist regime in Russia, Soviet power 
gave woman equality in all rights with man. 
The first Soviet Constitution was adopted on 
July 10, 1918, at the Fifth All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets, and in it woman was granted 
the franchise without any restrictions what- 
ever. 

Article 122 of the present Stalinist Consti- 
tution of the USSR reads: 


“Women in the USSR are accorded equal 
rights with men in all spheres of economi 
state, cultural, social and political life.” 


The lot of women in the old village was 
particularly hard. With the advent of the 
Great October Revolution considerable assis- 
tance was rendered the peasant women by 
women workers. Coming to the country tostay 
with relations or on business, the women wor- 
kers would visit the peasant women, help them 
about the house, take care of the children, 
talk politics and explain the significance of 
measures undertaken by Soviet power. 

During the Civil War many peasant women 
fought side by side with their fathers, hus- 
bands and brothers against the whites and 
the ir.terventionists. 

The real turn in the life of the peasant 
women, however, was accomplished during 
the years when the collective farm movement 
began. The system of petty, individual farm- 
ing took all the peasant women’s strength 
and time. This hindered their development, 
restricted their outlook, and did not permit 
complete abolition of the almost universal 
illiteracy which prevailzd from the epoch of 
absolutism. Collectivizaiion emancipated the 
peasant woman and awakened in her a thirst 
for knowledge. Gathering together in the 
huts, with babies in their arms, they sat 
down before spelling books. Beginning with 
1928, many millions of peasant women 
lsarned to read and write. 

Here are several figures illustrating the 
active part that women take in the work of 
city and village Soviets: 

In 1926 women constituted 18.2 per cent 
of all the members of city Soviets of our 
country. In 1934 this number rose to 30.4 per 
cent. 

In 1926 there were 9.9 per cent women in 
the village Soviets and in 1934 this number 
rose to 26.2 per cent. 

The collective farm women have become 
a great force in the Land of Soviets. They 
guard the collective farm system like the 
apple of their eye. 

Many collective farm women have become 
the initiators of the Stakhanov movement in 
their villages. In many cases they have taken 
the lead in this movement. The names of 
Maria Demchenko, who raised a record yield 
of sugar beet, of Pasha Angelina, the tractor 
driver, and of hundreds of other splendid 
women collective farmers have resounded 
throughout the country. 

Women form one-third of the whole 
great army of labor in the Soviet Union. 
The number of women workers and other 
employees engaged in various branches of na- 
tional economy increased by over five million 
from 1929 to 1936. More than eighteen 
million women are working on the collective 
farms. 

The number of Soviet women engineers and 
technical workers has grown tremendously. 
On July 1, 1936, there were 82,000 women 
among the engineering-technical personnel 
employed in large-scale industry, i. e. 15 
per cent; 7,400 women engineers and tech- 
nical workers worked on_ construction 
sites. There are 20 times as many doctors 
among the women as there were before 
the Revolution. Hundreds of women are 
directors of educational institutions, hun- 
dreds of them are professors, physicians, artists. 

Article 122 of the Stalinist Constitution 
speaks not only of the equal rights of women, 
it speaks also of the concrete conditions 
which give the possibility to realize these 
rights. The second part of Article 122 reacs: 


“The possibility of exercising these 
rights of women is insured by affording 
women equally with men the right to 
work, payment for work, rest and leisure, 
social insurance and education, and by 
state protection of the interests of mother 
and child, maternity leave with pay, and 
the provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and kindergartens.” 

To be a real manager, one must know one’s 
business, understand it. Knowledge is 
strength. We see in the Soviet woman an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge. She under- 
stands that Article 122 of the Stalinist Con- 
stitution is organically bound up with Ar- 
ticle 121, which guarantees every citizen 
of the Soviet Union the right to education. 

The number of women studying in technical 
schools is growing, especially during recent 
years. In 1928, 73,300 women were studying 
in technical schools; by 1936 there were 
already 289,000. Girls areattending not only 
medical, pedagogical and art schools, where 
the number of women even as far back as 
1928 was quite considerable, but are going 
to social-economic and agricultural schools 


as well. They are going to industrial, building 
and transport schools, where in 1928 there 
were only.4,400 women, but in the 1936—37 
school year there were already 59,300. The 
number of women attending the higher 
educational establishments has also increased: 
in 1928 there were 48,000 women students in 
institutes, but in 1936—37 there were already 
198,500. 

Besides work in factory, on collective farm 
or in offices, besides studies, woman has 
always been overburdened by domestic work, 
which absorbed a great deal of her time end 
attention. The organization of public dining 
rooms, the improvement of services and 
the organization of nurseries (attended by 
4,271,000 children in 1936) and kindergartens 
saves woman a good deal of time. 

Article 122 of the Constitution is also orga- 
nically bound up with Article 126, which deals 
with the development of the organizational 
initiative and political activity of citizens 
of the USSR, and the role of the All-Union 
Communist Party. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Galya Melnikova, a Cossack girl and Young Communist League member from the Azov-Black Sea 
Territory, received first prize for her excellent horsemanship during the races of Osoaviakhim 


arranged in Rostov in 1935 


Photo by B. Ignatovich 
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DIO TLRS 


By B. OLENIN 


GRATITUDE 


It happened many years ago in one of the 
villages of Tajikistan. Everything was in 
readiness at the house of Lutophan Nadiro- 
va’s father for the feast. The carpets had 
been hung up, and all the kettles filled with 
fat pilau. The musicians had arrived and 
were squatting near the house. That day 
Lutophan’s father was to give her in mar- 
riage. 

The process of dressing the bride, who had 
received a new dress and a new thick veil, 
was long and complicated. Lutophan looked 
at her rosy cheeks, red lips and black eyes 
in the looking-glass and thought: ‘They 
will be hidden forever behind that veil; 
one unbeloved will kiss them.’” Women bus- 
tled about preparing the bride for the wedding. 

But when the wedding feast began, Luto- 
phan slipped out of her father’s house, no- 
body noticing her departure. A horse stood 
near the door and Lutophan leaped into the 
saddle and galloped off. She headed for 
the town of Leninabad, for she had heard 
that there were judges who observed the 
Soviet law and did not allow girls to be 
married against their will. 

That was more than twelve years ago. 
Lutophan Nadirova stayed in Leninabad, 
where she arrived on a horse covered in 
foam. She finished the pedagogical institute 
and became a teacher at a girls’ school. La- 
ter she managed a sewing factory, became 
a_ member of the Central Committee of the 
Young Communist League of Tajikistan, was 
appointed the director of a large school. 
She became a notable woman. 

One day an old man with a gray beard 
came to her house and stopped on the 
threshold. He stared at Lutophan, and Luto- 
phan stared at him. 

“‘What made you come here, father?’’ 

“I came here to thank you, daughter.”” 

“What do you want to thank me for, 
father?”” 

“T want to thank you for running away 
from the weddiag, Lutophan,”’ the old man 
replied. 

And they sat at the table in her house and 
their joy was unlimited. For when the young 
smile, the old rejoice. 

Thus Lutophan triumphed over her father 
and also over her grandfather and great- 
grandfather, for who but they were respon- 
sible for her father’s actions? 


MAISKHAN 


The news about Maiskhan spread far and 
wide. It was like a beautiful story, but 
should one believe it? The old folk gravely 
stroked their beards and shook their heads 
suspiciously. The story traveled through 
the villages; it peeped into the yards, whis- 
pered in peoples’ ears, it made itself heard 
in the teahousss. .. . 

“Have you heard about Maiskhan of the 
Kaganovich Collective Farm? Tajikhon from 
Bokhara, who has an Order, picks one hun- 
dred and fifty kilograms of cotton a day. But 
Maiskhan, long may she live, picks two hun- 
dred a day, using both hands. Two hundred 
kilograms of real Egyptian cotton is what 
Maiskhan picks. Let those who have ears 
be attentivel!”’ 

And again the elderly folk shook their 
heads, buf men praised Maiskhan’s name, 
women raised their arms in excitement and 
children sang songs in her honor. 
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Finally Tursunkhan, a woman member 
of the Engels Collective Farm, began to 
prepare herself for a journey. She said to the 
women of her farm: 

“I don’t believe what | hear about Mais- 
khan. They say she picks two hundred kilo- 
grams of cotton and I don’t believe it. I’m 
going to the Kaganovich Collective Farm to 
see this Maiskhan, who doesn’t really exist. 
It’s a story for children. Maiskhan is not a 
real person. And you, sisters, together 
with your men, believe this tale. I am going to 
the Kaganovich Collective Farm.” 


Katherine Grauberger, milkmaid and manager 
of the dairy at Lizanderhéh, Volga-German 
Republic. She hasreceived an Order and has 
beenelecteddeputy to the Soviet of Nationalities 


She was given a little mule for the jour- 
ney and, loudly repeating her disbelief, rode 
off. Arriving at the Kaganovich Collective 
Farm, she dismounted from the mule, tied 
it to a tree, and entered the first house on 
the outskirts of the village. Seeing a woman 
there, she addressed her: 

“Peace be with you, sister. I am from a 
collective farm far from here. I have come 
to prove that the name of Maiskhan, as well 
as the person bearing the name, is nothing 
but fiction, and that all her deeds are also 
a fable. My name is Tursunkhan.”’ 

“Sit down, please, and have something 
to eat and drink,”’ said the woman of the 
house to her kindly: ‘‘Here is some shurpa, 
and pilau. You must be tired after your 
trip. We’ll have a talk later,” 


After Tursunkhan had eaten and drunk 
her fill, the two women began to talk like 
sisters. Tursunkhan said: 

“It’s a lie that Maiskhan picks two hun- 
dred kilograms of cotton a day with both 
hands. Even Tajikhon, who:had an Order, 
couldn’t do such a thing.” 

“It’s true that Maiskhan picks two hun- 
dred kilograms of cotton a day,’’ said the 
woman, smiling. 

“It’s a lie because there isn’t such a person 
as Maiskhan in the world. It’s a story for 
children,’’ insisted Tursunkhan. 

“What is told about Maiskhan is true, 
Maiskhan does exist,’’ the woman of the 
house laughed. 

“I’m ready,’’ Tursunkhan said as she 
stood up. ‘‘Take me to Maiskhan. I want to 
see her with my own eyes.”” 

The woman in the house laughed again 
and replied: 

“I’m also ready. Look at Maiskhan, she 
is before you.’’ For it was Maiskhan herself. 

Then Tursunkhan sat down and thought 
a little. At last she said: 

“Maiskhan, my sister, you do really exist, 
your deeds are real and you do pick two hun- 
dred kilograms of cotton a day with both 
hands, don’t you. . .? If it is so, I challenge 
you, my sister, Maiskhan,’’ she continued 
after she had thought a little more. ‘‘If you, 
a girl of the Kaganovich Collective Farm, 
can pick two hundred kilograms of cotton 
with both hands, I, Tursunkhan, of the En- 
gels Collective Farm, want to pick more. 
Agreed?” 

“Settled,” answered Maiskhan, whose name 
ran all over the villages like a tale. 


ABOUT BOREDOM 


Anna Kuznetsova, a member of the Young 
Communist League, spends her days batt- 
ling against malaria and agricultural pests 
in the neighborhood of Kokand, Bokhara 
and Samarkand in Central Asia. Together 
with three other pilots, she has sprayed 
46,985 hectares! of marshland from the air. 
In her struggle against grasshoppers and other 
pests she has saved 8,365 hectares of cotton 
from destruction. 

Every morning she loads her plane with 
insecticide and flies off. When the supply 
is used up, she lands; loads up again and 
takes off once more. Take off, spray, land, 
take off, spray, land... . 

“Aren't you bored?’’ the girl pilot was 
once asked by a writer from Moscow. ‘‘The 
Same monotonous work every day. Taking 
off, spraying, landing. And then all over 
again... .” 

Anna looked at him attentively for awhile 
and then asked: 

“‘Have you ever heard of anyone complain- 
ing of boredom during a battle?” 

The writer was taken aback. 

“That’s all I can answer you,”’ said the 
girl pilot, avoiding his embarrassed gaze. 
’ Within a few minutes she was in the air 
again with a fresh load of insecticide. 


AN INCIDENT WITH TASYA OLEINIKOVA 


The storm raged. Enormous waves broke 
over the cutter and tossed it like a’ chip. 
Fighting the wind, the captain of the Kam- 
chatka cutter AKO-59 gave orders to the 
engineer, From his place at the wheel he 
could not see what was going on in the en- 
gine room, but on the cutter his orders were 
carried out and he immediately thought: 

“Good for Ovchinnikov! He doesn’t give 
up! He must be recommended for an award!”’ 

For a long while the cutter fought the 
storm courageously. The motor worked steadi- 
ly, and at last, covered with spray, the 
cutter moored in the harbor. 


(Continued on page 35) 


‘A hectare equals 2.471 acres. 


URAL 
SCULPTURE 


Text and photos by V. MINKEVICH 


Beyond the Urals lies a region of lakes and 
forests. Wherever the eye falls, high forest- 
covered mountains glisten blue in the dis- 
tance. Two hundred years ago all this was 
a region of solitude, the taiga was unex- 
plored, and the hearts of the mountains un- 
touched. Nomadic Siberian tribes wandered 
near the lakes; not far away the Ural Bashkirs 
led their flocks. 

In the eighteenth century Russian explorers 
found iron ore in the Urals. After the explor- 
ers, the industrialists came and factories 
were erected hastily in the mountains. Peas- 
ant serfs were brought to the Urals, taught 
how to mine ore, to melt pig iron in crucibles 
and to make cast iron. 

The lakes beyond the Urals remained un- 
touched for a still longer time. In the depths 
of the forests, members of religious sects 
hid themselves from the persecution of the 
state church. But there, too, came a Tula 
merchant named Korobkov in 1774 to build 
a factory. He erected it on the shores of 
Lake Bolshiye Kasli and his serfs, sent from 
the Kaluga Gubernia, worked in it. Later 
the sectarians came from their forest hiding 
places in search of work. They worked well, 
but kept to themselves. All the discoveries 
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In the workshop where iron is turned 


into art objects 
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These finely worked, massive urns of iron, decorating the Moscow 
Metro bridge, were made by Kasli craftsmen 


Fine chainwork, as that 
on left, and such sculp- 
tures | as_ Manizer’s 
“Heavy Athlete’’ (right) 
show the range of ob- 
jects put out by the 
Ural ironworkers 


“‘Deer,"’ done in iron 


they made in the process of their work re- 
mained a close secret, jealously guarded by 
them right up to the nineteenth century. 

Korobkov decided to take advantage of 
the needs of the nearest of his possible 
customers, and began to make strong, useful 
household utensils for the nomads, such as 
pitchers and special huge cauldrons for 
boiling meat. 

Soon the word ‘‘Kasli’’ became known 
among all the Bashkir nomads, in the Buryat 
and Mongolian villages, on the grassy steppes 
of Kazakhstan, amid the sands of the Turk- 
menian desert and the narrow streets of 
Bokhara and Samarkand. The iron cauldrons 
produced in the plant on Lake Bolshiye Kasli 
found an extensive market. 

Then the owner of the factory discovered 
that among his workmen were real artists, 
people who could transform ordinary, ‘‘flat”’ 
iron into works of art. From the crude mater- 
ial in their hands these artists made fine 
ornamental iron-work, cast excellent sculpture 
work. The factory owner made use of his 
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workmen’s ability, and the Kasli factory 
began to turn out statues and figures, as 
well as ornamental railings for parks and 
gardens. The whirling ‘‘Troika’’ of Lancere, 
the lively ‘‘Lezghin Trick Riding’’ group 
were cast. From. here came the pawing 
‘“‘Aurochs’’ of Bakh, the sinister ‘‘Mephisto- 
pheles,”’ the splendid statues of Don Qui- 
xote and Iphigenia, and a whole gallery of 
types of the Russian writer Gogol. All this 
talent the factory owner turned into mo- 
ney that swelled his coffers. 

Kasli work was very highly praised at the 
Paris International Exhibition in 1900, 
Seeing these statues, D. I. Mendeleyev, the 
famous Russian scientist, commented on the 
cleanness and fineness of this work 
done in iron, and showed that it 
equalled work done in bronze. 

But the remarkable work of the 
Kasli masters did not receive recog- 
nition in tsarist Russia. 

This recognition was accorded the 
creative masters in the Urals after 
the Great October Revolution. There 
is a great demand in the USSR for 
the art objects produced by the factory, 
in whose shops, as well as in local 
artisan werkshops a new generation of 
molders, foundrymen and other workers, 
skilled in the making of decorative 
ironwork, are developing. 


Henri Barbusse, 
bas relief in iron 


The Metro bridge in Moscow is decorated 
with gigantic cast-iron urns, railings and 
beautiful lamps, made in Kasli, while 
other examples of Kasli ornamental work are 
to be found along the Moscow-Volga Canal, 
on the Krestovsky viaduct and in the Gorky 
Central Park of Culture and Rest in Moscow. 

The factory itself has changed in recent 
years. It is surrounded by flowerbeds, its 
facade is decorated with sculpture work, 
and fountains play before the entrance. The 
Kasli workers have built a spacious club, 
and by Lake Sungul, at the foot of Vishnevi 
Mountain, is a one-day rest home in the 
heart of a pine forest where the workers can 
spend their well-earned leisure. 


“‘Miner’’, work 
of the Kasli 
artists 
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THE SECOND LINE OF THE 


An Achievement of Architecture and Engineering 


Photos by B. VODOVENKO 


METRO 


The Moscow Metro—the 
underground transport sys- 
tem of the Soviet capital, 
the first line of which well 
earned the attention and high 
appraisal it has been ac- 
corded both in the USSR and 
abroad, opened its second 
line for traffic at the begin- 
ning of this month. 

In addition to being an 
engineering feat of tremen- 
dous significance and adding 
to the transport services 
upon which the growing city 
places great demands, the 
second line is even more strik- 
ing than the first in the 
beauty of its architecture 
and finish. 

The builders of the new 
Metro line have been motiva- 
ted by the desire to make 
the line as attractive, effi- 
cient and convenient to the 
passenger as possible. Its me- 
tal-lined tunnels are faced 
with special sound-absorb- 
ing plaster, and its sta- 
tions, lined with marble and 
decorated with sculptures, 
each designed in accordance 
with its individual architec- 
tural scheme, are veritable 
underground palaces. 


The Square of the Revolution 

Metro Staticn is ‘decorated with 

numerous sculptures of heroes of 

the Civil War and people of the 

later period of Socialist construc- 

tion. This figure depicts a gueril- 
la fighter 


Above: View of the un- 

derground vestibule of 

the Square of the Re- 
volution Station 


Top: ‘Girl at Study‘’. 
One of the sculptures 
in the vestibule of the 
Square of the Revolu- 
tion Station 
Right, center: Vestibule 
and (below) the plat- 
form of the Kursk Metro 
Station 
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SCIENCE athe 
LAND of SOCIALISM 


By Academician V. L. Komarov 
President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 


Our Academy of Sciences was founded in 
the seventeenth century. A group of scien- 
tists working in St. Petersburg (as Leningrad 
was then called) was instructed to ‘‘trans- 
plant’ west European science onto the soil 
of the Russian Empire. 

During the very first years of its existence, 
the Academy left to posterity many names 
of renowned scientists including Lomono- 
sov, Eiler, Krashenninikov, Pallas, Gmelin 
and Wolf. The names of these scientists who, 
proving to be equal to the level of west Euro- 
pean science of that time, created new bran- 
ches of science and laid the foundation for 
a thorough study of the vast territory of 
Russia, are firmly entrenched in the history 
of scientific thought. 

The characteristic peculiarity determining 
the activity of these scientists, however, was 
the fact that in their work they were able 
to base themselves only on the achievements 
and discoveries of their west European col- 
leagues. They had no connection whatso- 
ever with anyone or anything in the country 
in which they were working. 

Right up to the end of the nineteenth 
century the Academy of Sciences remained 
quite isolated from the life of its country. 
It was as if the Academy were a little inac- 
cessible island in the vast ocean of ths Rus- 
sian Empire. For two centuries the autocracy 
only tolerated the Academy of Sciences as 
a kind of ornament for the country, allocat- 
ing insignificant sums for scientific work and 
in no way encouraging the development of 
research work, 

Morkovnikov, the well-known Russian 
chemist, wrote the following bitter lines in 
1880. 

“Unless it finds application in the life 
of the people, knowledge will never advance 
in the country, but will, on the contrary, 
always remain a thing of luxury.” 


Academician A._N. Bach in his laboratory 
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At all the most important stages in the 
development of scientific thought creators 
of world science rose from the midst of the 
Russian people. Such men of science as Lo- 
monosov, Lobachevsky, Chebyshev, Men- 
deleyev, Timiryazev, Pavlov and Karpinsky 
were among the best sons of their people 
and closely linked up their creative work 
with the practical needs of the fatherland 
» But the old Academy was under the heel 
of the aristocratic clique, which did its best 
to raise a barrier between science and 


Academicians N. Vavilov (left) and T. D. Ly- 


senko 


the people. The Academy was inoculated 
with the traditions of obsequiousness before 
foreigners and aloofness from its own people. 
Many of the best representatives of scientific 
thought, men of whom the Russian people 
is proud, remained outside the walls of 
the Academy. 

The force of inertia of the old habits was 
still strong among the academicians for the 
first years following the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. Some of the scientists 
turned their backs upon their people and 
emigrated abroad. Others continued to do 
what they had been doing under the tsarist 
regime: they developed abstract problems 
unconnected with life. The best scientists 
however, welcomed the Revolution with joy, 
assisted in building up the scientific network 
that now exists and became absorbed in 
joyous creative labor. 

Twenty years have passed. Science is 
flourishing tremendously in the Soviet Land. 
The Academy has changed beyond recogni- 
tion; it has become a real center of vast 
scientific research work. 

Let me quote a few figures to compare the 
old and the new. 

In 1913 the Russian Imperial Academy of 
Sciences had at its disposal five laboratories, 
five museums, two commissions, a library, 
archives and ninety-six scientific-technical 
workers in all. 


Academician V. L. Komarov 


Today the Academy of Sciences has at its 
disposal fifty-one research institutes—twen- 
ty-six in Moscow, ten in Leningrad, one in 
the Far East, five in Azerbaijan, three in 
Armenia and six in Georgia; four observa- 
tories, eleven laboratories, thirty-five scien- 
tific stations, twenty museums, two central 
libraries with more than eight million vo- 
lumes, two scientific councils, twelve per- 
manent commissions and nine branches in 
the Union republics. 

Instead of ninety-six scientific-technical 
workers, the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR now has 2,700 scientific and 1,400 
scientific-technical workers; while the army 
of scientific workers in the Soviet Union 
embraces a total of forty thousand persons 
working in 2,256 research institutions. The 
Academy of Sciences directs and coordinates 
all the vast scientific work in the country. 

This brief statement of facts is sufficient 
to show that all prerequisites have been 
created by Soviet power f.r the real progress 
of scientific thought. 

As early as the beginning of 1918, when the 
young Soviet Republic was living through 
the difficult period of economic ruin and 
counter-revolutionary sabotage, V. I. Lenin, 
locking far ahead, had the most immense 
prospects in view for scientific creative 
labor. In ‘‘a sketch of a plan of scientific- 
technical works,’’ Lenin formulated a num- 
ber of tasks for the Academy of Sciences which 
had for their aim a thorough elaboration of 
the problems of the restoration and recon- 
struction of the national economy. 

The inseparable, organic ties between 
theory and practice, between science and 
life thus began. 

The scientific centers played no small role 
in the creation of an advanced, powerful 
Soviet industry. Here it will not be out of 
place to recall the words of the great scien- 
tist Friedrich Engels: 

“If... technique depends to a consi- 
derable extent (for the most part) upon the 
state of science, then, conversely, science 
depends much more upon the state of and 
the demand fcr technique. When technical 
demands arise in society, this helps science 
much more than dozens of universities. Hy- 
drostatics (Torricelli and so on) came into 
being as a result of the necessity for regulat- 
ing the mountain streams in Italy in the 
16th and 17th centuries. We began to learn 
something about electricity only from the 
time its technical application was discov- 
ered.” 


As a result of 20 years of development 
under the new conditions, the Academy of 
Sciences has become a center of development 
of not only theoretical knowledge, but also 
of applied science. The numerous expedi- 
tions organized by the Council for the Study 
of the Productive Forces of the USSR may 
serve as an example of this. In the seven 
years of its existence this Council has or- 
ganized more than 150 expeditions. 

What results these expeditions have had 
for the whole country may be seen in the 
case of the Kola Peninsula. Exploration of 
this remote Arctic region began as far back 
as 1920. The industry created of this penin- 
sula and the exploitation of the apatite and 
nephelite deposits are a result of the explora- 
tion work conducted by the expeditions 
of the Academy of Sciences. The Academy’s 
expeditions to the Urals and to the Soviet 
republics in Central Asia revealed mineral 
wealth to an extent that no one had even 
dreamed of. 

Exploration of the mineral resources of 
our fatherland was based upon the classical 
works of Academician A. P. Karpinsky, the 
founder of Soviet geology. Engaged in scien- 
tific activity for seventy years the late Aca- 
demician Karpinsky wrote three hundred 
works and for twenty years headed the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He was a world scientist 
and to him belongs the honor of making the 
first geological map of the entire European 
part of the USSR. Academician Karpinsky 
was also a great authority on useful minerals 
and had indicated the existence of certain 
deposits of oil, iron, saltsand other minerals 
before they were actually discovered. Only 
under the conditions of the Socialist state 
was it possible to put the ideas of A. P. Kar- 
pinsky fully into practice. 

Alongside the work devoted to the study 
of the fatherland, experimental investiga- 
tions are being carried on by Soviet scientists 
in connection with the fundamental problems 
of natural science. 

The great physiologist Academician I. P. 
Pavlov, whom we lost not long ago, was 
responsible for a whole epoch in science. He 
discovered and elaborated methods for an 
active study of the higher nervous activity 
and worked out the theory of the formation 
of conditioned reflexes. With outstanding 
consistency and fervor, I. P. Pavlov paved 
the way for his new science of the behavior 
of the organism of higher animals in con- 
nection with the activity of the brain. He 
founded an enormous school of investiga- 
tors. 

The science about man has been developed 
especially widely in the USSR. The All- 
Union Institute of Experimental Medicine 
is a world center of this science. 

The institute of Academician Severtsev, 
the founder of the evolutionary morphologi- 


I. V. Michurin (left), famous botanist, with his 
assistant Yakovlev 


cal school, was established in 1935. As is 
known, Darwin’s theory embraces an infi- 
nite number of questions of biology. Aca- 
demician Severtsev’s school presents a bril- 
liant example of how it is possible to make 
further progress in what would have seemed 
a fully explored field of science. A compari- 
son of the embryonic processes, the proces- 
ses of the development cf the individual, 
with the processes of the development of 
the organism, the species, the type, is giving 
very many new achievements which deepen 
Darwin's teaching. 

In our country, Darwin’s theory is daily 
being enriched by practice. Even before the 
Revolution the Russian people had brought 
1. V. Michurin, the brilliant geneticist, to 
the fore, but in those days he did not succeed 
in putting his ideas fully into practice. Only 
after the Revolution was he able to suc- 
cessfully extend hybridization widely. He 
established new data showing that the de- 
velopment of plants conforms to definite 
natural laws. He cultivated scores of new 
forms and pushed the cultivation of fruits 
and berries far into the North. 

Under the conditions of large-scale So- 
cialist farming, agricultural science has de- 
veloped in the USSR to an extent unknown 


Academician |. Y. Marr 


in any other country in the world. Mention 
should be made of the outstanding work in 
connection with vernalization carried on by 
Academician T. D. Lysenko, whose method 
is widely applied on the collective farm fields 
of the country, and of the work of the late 
Academicians K. D. Glinka and K. K. 
Gedroits, who were real reformers of the 
science of the soil. 


Biochemistry is a young science, In the 
institute which he directs, Academician 
A. N. Bach, one of our oldest scientists and 
a Bolshevik, is engaged in investigating 
theoretical questions in the domain of bio- 
chemistry. He is also carrying on a great deal 
of practical activity, working in the field 
of bread baking, particularly. The figures 
for the consumption of bread in our country 
are truly astronomical. It is clear, therefore, 
that any improvement in the process of bread 
baking is of enormous importance. The 
distinguishing feature of science of our epoch 
is that we scientists strive to assist in the 
solution of problems of everyday life in the 
course of our regular work. Academician 
Bach and his collaborators, in working out 
the fermentation indices for bread baking, 
are rendering a great service to humanity. 


In view of the volume of the techno-chem- 
ical tasks of Soviet industry, serious 
scientific generalizations have become es- 
sential. The ideas of chemical analysis ela- 


Academician |. P. Pavlov among visiting 
young Communist League members 


borated by Academician’ Kurnakov border 
directly upon the views of Mendeleyev, the 
greatest Russian chemist of the nineteenth 
century. These ideas are closely connected 
with the study and utilization of the chem- 
ical raw material and mineral resources 
of the USSR. Academician Favorsky is work- 
ing upon the establishment of a new theory 
for synthesis and is providing a basis for 
a number of industrial processes for obtaining 
perfectly new combinations of organic sub- 
stances. Academician Zelinsky is studying 
the question of synthetic fuel, which is of 
tremendous importance. 

Our country is confronted with fundamental 
technical problems, the solution of which 
demands the working out of the latest chapters 
of modern physics. A technique embodying 
the latest discoveries in physics has been 
created in the USSR. 

An institute for studying physical problems 
was organized a few years ago. For its facili- 
ties for experiments, its laboratories and for 
the importance of problems investigated, this 
institute is unequalled in any other country 
in the world. Soviet physicists are success- 
fully solving fundamental problems of mo- 
dern physics. 

Passing over to such a seemingly abstract 
science as mathematics, it may confidently 
be declared that here too we are very strong, 
that Soviet mathematicians are the vanguard 
of the scientists working in this field. Aca- 
demicians Vinogradov and Bernstein, Pro- 
fessor Delone and many young scientists are 
providing us with new methods of calcu- 
lation which might be applied to the solu- 
tion of construction problems. 


The achievements of Soviet scientists 
in the field of social sciences are also very 
great. In this connection one cannot help 
recalling the work of the late Academician 
1. Y. Marr, who brought about a real revo- 
lution in the study of languages. He con- 
nected this abstract science — comparative 
linguistics or philology— with life, with 
the history of mankind. The work begun by 
Marr is being continued by scientific work- 
ers of our Institute of Language and Thought, 
who are developing the transformed science 
of comparative linguistics further. 


It is difficult to give even a cursory re- 
view of the achievements of Soviet scientific 
thought in a brief article. 


The vistas of scientific thought are tre- 
mendous in our country. We have every 
possibility of posing and solving the most 
important scientific problems, of realizing 
the boldest of plans, of placing in the hands 
of humanity knowledge of such mighty power 
as science, 
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The first train on the Tsarskoye Selo Railway 


RST RAILWAY IN RUSSIA 


By K.7GRIGORIEV 


Photos by I. TUVIN 


In 1835 an Austrian engineer, Franz von 
Gerstner by name, after many endeavors, 
finally gained an audience with Tsar Nicho- 
las I. Shortly before this, von Gerstner had 
been in charge of the construction of a rail- 
way in Bohemia, and he had come to Russia 
encouraged by the increasing persistence of 
those voices which clamored in the Russian 
press for the construction of railways. 

Von Gerstner took into consideration the 
fact that the economic arguments advanced 
in the newspapers had not made the slightest 
impression on the Russian emperor. Having 
gained his audience with Nicholas I, he, 
therefore, brought forward a series of argu- 
ments on the strategical importance of 
railways. 

“Your Majesty,’’ he said, ‘‘at only a few 
hours’ notice, a railway can transport five 
thousand foot and five hundred mounted 
soldiers, together with baggage and artillery. 
May I presume to citeas an example England, 
where, during the recent ‘disturbances’ in 
Ireland, troops were transported within two 
hours to the boats on which they were to 
embark for Dublin.”” 


The idea of using railways for military 
purposes and, especially, for quelling unrest 
among his subjects greatly appealed to 
Nicholas I and he created a special committee 
to consider von Gerstner’s proposal. 


Russian industrial circles, particularly the 
merchant class, had long been trying to 
achieve this. The Russia of that time suf- 
fered from bad roads. Highway construction 
usually led to the enrichment of contractors 
rather than to an improvement in means of 
communication. 

As a result of the bad roads, transportation 
of freight tooka great deal of time and af- 
fected considerably the price of goods. A pood 
of flour, which sold in Saratov for ninety- 
eight kopeks, would rise in price to four 
rubles twenty-three kopeks by the time it 
reached Esthonia. 

The rapid growth of railways in America 
and England caught the imagination of the 
Russian businessmen, holding forth promises 
of large profits and a rapid turnover of capi- 
tal. The merchant class was all in favor of 
their construction, while a sympathetic atti- 


This ‘‘iron horss"’ was built in 1837 for the Tsarskoye Selo Railway 
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tude was also taken by a considerable section 
of the press of the capital. 

In the thirties of the 19th century everybody 
was already talking about the various methods 
of railway building and discussing the direc- 
tions in which they should be built. Even the 
great poet of that time, Alexander Pushkin, 
took a lively interest in this question, siding 
with those who proposed that a line should 
be built between Moscow and Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod. ‘‘This business of the new railway,” 


Historic tools—they were used in building the 
first railway in Russia 


he wrote to Odoyevsky, ‘‘concerns the private 
people — let them take care of it. All that 
can be promised them are patents for 12— 
15 years. The railway from Moscow to Nizhni- 
Novgorod would be more necessary than a 
line from Moscow to Petersburg, and my 
opinion is that they should begin from the 
former ’” 

But several statesmen who stood near the 
tsar were, on the other hand, definitely 
prejudiced against the construction of rail- 
ways. 

“Railways,’’ said Count Kankrin, the 
Minister of Finance, ‘‘promote the tendency 
to unnecessary migration from place to place, 
which even without them characterizes our 
age, engendering superfluous expenditure on 
the part of the public. In addition to that, 
accidental damage to the line would leave 
the capital without food supplies, and diffi- 
culties that cannot even be foreseen would 
arise.” 

Baron Tol, head of the Department of 
Transport, in his turn defended the opinion 
that ‘‘owing to the severity of our climate 
there is scarcely a district in the empire 


It’s a far cry from the first engines to 
the modern giants of the rails, such 
as the SO type tender condenser loco- 
motive (top, left) which can run 10, 000 
kms. without stopping to replenish 
water supply. A test run was made by 
it from Moscow to Vladivostok and back 
in severe winter conditions, out of which 
it came with brilliant results. The OS elec- 
tric locomotive (top, right) is another 
miracle in railway transport. In the photo 
on the right is a Soviet-made track repair- 


ing machine 


where railways could be laid with any hore 
of success.’’ He also made reference to the 
inadmissibility of a nobleman and a serf 
traveling in the same coach. (This last argu- 
ment evidently seemed irrefutable to him.) 


Of the 1833 vintage —built at Nizhni Tagil 
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Opposing the construction of railways were 
also the owners of livery stables and stud 
farms, landlords who traded in oats and 
titled shareholders of the mail-coach com- 
pany, all of whom were afraid of losing their 
incomes with the advent of railways. 


After von Gevstner’s talks with the emper- 
or, however, the usefulness of railways 
was recognized beyond dispute at the very 
first sitting of the newly created committee, 
and the latter approached von Gerstner for 
detailed explanations: how much a line 
would cost, what income it would bring in 
and how much capital would be needed for 
its construction. He was not able to give 
exact figures immediately and negotiations 
were held up. 

Fretting at the long delay, von Gerstner 
finally proposed to construct a railway as 
an experiment between St. Petersburg and 
Tsarskoye Selo, undertaking to obtain the 
necessary money on the St. Petersburg 
bourse. His proposition was accepted, and 
he was allowed to set about floating a joint- 
stock company for the construction of the 
line. This company included von Gerstner 
himself, the sugar-refinery owner Count 
Bobrinsky, the commercial adviser Benedict 
Kramer and the consul of the free city of 
Frankfurt, the merchant Plitt. 

Having worked out his plans and estimates, 
von Gerstner went abroad to place orders 
for rails and rolling stock with Belgian and 
English firms. 
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Earth work was begun on the railway on 
May 1, 1836. Three thousand nine hundred 
persons were engaged on its construction: two 


thousand five hundred serfs and one thousand 
four hundred soldiers. The rails that had 
teen ordered in England arrived on time, 
and halfway through September the road 
bed was already finished. 

On October 9 several coaches were launched 
over the rails, drawn by horses. The results 
exceeded the boldest expectations! 

“The speed naturally could not exceed an 
ordinary horses’ trot,’’ wrote the newspaper 
“Severnaya Pchela,”’ ‘yet it is worthy 
of note that two horses drew 60 passengers 
weighing more than 200 poods, at full gallop. 
The motion is smooth and pleasant. Appro- 
bation was general.” 

At last the locomotives were received. Each 
had its own name: ‘‘Arrow,’’ ‘‘Hero,”’ 
“‘Swift,”’ ‘‘Elephant,’’ ‘‘Eagle,’’ ‘‘Lion.’” 

The engines were equipped with special 
devices for breaking hard ice and for clearing 
the track of snow. Organs were installed 
on the locomotives, in front of the smoke- 
stack, and were played while the train 
was in motion by one of the conductors to 
warn the populace of its approach. According 
to the instructions issued by the railway, 
“the conductors are to receive drums and 
bugles with which to accompany the tunes 
of the organ.”* 

On November 18 a locomotive was launched 
over the rails for the first time. This is how 
the event was described in the “Severnaya 
Pchela:"” 

“It is impossible to depict the majesty 
of that awful giant, breathing fire, smoke 
and scalding spray as it advances- The spec- 
tators standing beside the track were amazed 
to see the majestic, smooth, easy and yet 
rapid movement of the machines.” 


(Continued on page 35) 
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MAMMO 


By A. A. GAVRILOV 


The past year might well be called a ‘‘mam- 

moth year’’ in Soviet paleonthology, so great 
was the ‘‘harvest’’ of remains of these gi- 
gantic animals of the quarternary age in 
1937. Following the message about the dis- 
covery of a mammoth carcass on Wrangel 
Island in the Far North, the telegraph 
brought news that a ‘‘graveyard’’ of these 
animals had been unearthed near the village 
of Kamskoye Ustye on the Volga. 

Of greatest imterest, of course, is the car- 
cass found on Wrangel Island. Buried in 
eternally frozen ground, the carcass has been 
almost completely preserved, retaining not 
only its bones, but also its flesh, hide and 
even its coat of wool. 

In the majority of finds of ancient animal 
remains made so far, only the solid lime, 
horn and chitin of the organisms have been 
preserved to our day, the soft, fleshy parts 
having been wholly decomposed. Even in 
the best cases, the outlines of the animals 
were to be found imprinted only in strata of 
rock. But the remains of mammoths are 
different, for they are the only ancient 
animals which have been found in some 
places frozen in ice in a full state of preser- 
vation. 

A mammoth carcass found in 1707 along 
the lower reaches of the Yenisei River, 

/ somewhat north of Turukhansk, is regarded as 
the earliest mammoth remains to have been 
unearthed. Since the art of restoration was 
then still at a low level, the find could not 
be properly utilized to augment human knowl- 
edge in paleonthology. 

Ninety-two years later, in 1799, a frozen 
mammoth carcass was discovered by chance 
near the mouth of the Lena River. The find 
was made by a Tungus named Shumakhov, 
who left the carcass untouched. Three years 
later he cut off the huge tusks of the animal 
and sold them for fifty rubles as a curiosity 
to-a trader. 

Seven years later, while traveling through 
Siberia to China where he was to be the 
Russian envoy, Adams, a zoologist, learned 
of this find. He changed his itinerary and 


A, A, Gavrilov, geologist and mining 
engineer, has been appointed assistant 
to the head of the Academy of Sciences 
expedition which is leaving for Wrangel 
Island in order to bring back the re- 
mains of a mammoth found there 


The Berezovka mammoth, as exhibited in the Museum of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
in Leningrad. The mammoth was found in this position 


went to inspect the invaluable discovery, 
only to find that wild animals had almost 
completely devoured the flesh of the mam- 
moth. All that remained whole was the 
skeleton, in which the bone of one forefoot 
was missirg, some pieces of flesh covered 
with wool, and the eyes and the ears of 
the animal. Adams ordered that the remains 
be sent at once to the Academy of Sciences 
in St. Petersburg. 

Another mammoth was found in 1901, 
a century later, near the Berezovka River, 
a tributary of the Kolyma River, in Eastern 


Skeleton of the Berezovka mammoth 
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Siberia. An expedition headed by the zoolo- 
gist Gerts, was able to bring this carcass 
in a full state of preservation to the Academy 
of Sciences. 

After making a detailed study of the re- 
mains, Gerts thus described the mammoth: 
“‘Mammoths were mammalian animals which 
had bodies more unwieldy than the ele- 
phant—their height being less in proportion 
to their length than is the case with the ele- 
phant, at the same time having larger heads 
than the elephant and a short tail. The ani- 
mals were covered with thick wool, which 
grow especially heavy on the sides of the 
lower part of the body. The tusks were im- 
mense, bending spirally upward and inward 

i .A big tuft of long black siubbly 
hair adorned tne end of the short tail.” 

Separate parts of the body of amammoth 
are of astonishing dimensions, the tusks, 
for instance, reaching 4.17 meters in length. 
The hide of the Berezovka mammoth proved 
to be three cer.timeters in thickness, oneand 
a half times thicker than that of an elephant. 

“To my great amazement I found well- 
preserved remnants of food between the 
teeth (of the mammoth)’’ wrote O. F. Gerts 
in his report. ‘When this was compared 
with the contents of the stomach it was 
easy to prove that this was food and not a 
later deposit. . ..Thesinewy, fatty meat under 
the shoulder was dark red in color and as 
fresh in appearance as Solidly frozen ox or 
horse meat.”” 

Analysis of the stomach contents of this 
mammoth gave interesting results. The sto- 
mach itself was a voluminous bag filled with 
about thirty pounds of vegetable fodder, 
consisting in the main of remnants of sedge 
and grass, and it was concluded that the 
gigantic beast grazed chiefly on meadow 
grasses and not on coniferous plants as was 
previously thought. To some extent the kind 
of plants found in the animal’s stomach gave 
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From ‘‘Circus’’ at the 
Azerbaijan Puppet Theater 


Dancer in production of Baron 
Muenchausen’s Adventures by 
Ukrainian Puppet Theater 


THE PUPPET THEATER 


By E. SHOLOK 


The folk puppet show was born in the depth of antiquity. For more than 

three thousand years traveling puppet shows have been presenting entertainers 
and jesters, beginning with the Indian Vidushki and the ancient Roman Mak- 
kuss, and ending with the Russian Petrushka (known in France as Polichi- 
nelle, in England as Punch, in Turkey, Czechoslovakia and other countries, 
under different names). 
_ One may say that there has not been a single nation which did not have 
its puppet show. In witty, topical plays sparkling with fantasy and humor, 
the puppet hero flung sharp, satirical jokes to the crowd and it was not infre- 
quent that the operator attracted the attention of the police and was subjected 
to persecution by the government. 

The puppet show was persecuted in every way by the tsarist government in 
Russia. Only twenty years ago, notices could have been seen on the gates 
of many Moscow houses, reading: ‘‘Ragmen, hurdy-gurdies and Petrushka 
shows forbidden.”” 

But nowadays one can often see a brightly-colored van bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘Central State Puppet Theater’? passing along the streets of Moscow. 
And how hospitably the gates of the courtyards are opened, how impatiently 
the children await its arrival! 

This ancient form of popular entertainment has flourished during the years 
of Soviet power. There are several puppet theaters at present in Moscow, and 
many have been'set up in other cities of the Soviet Union. 

An all-Union review of puppet theaters was organized in Moscow at the 
end of December, last year, by the Committee on Arts under the Council of 
Peoples Commissars of the USSR. The best theaters of the country came to 
Moscow for the festival and demonstrated all the vivid variety of this form of 
theatrical art. 

First place among the many puppet theaters which appeared at this review 
was taken by the Central Moscow Puppet Theater, directed by V. Obraztsov. 
The performance of Puss in Boois, a play after the well-known tale by Perro, 
given by this theater literally bewitched the audience, as was the case when 
artists of the theater gave individual performances. 

Great interest was also aroused by the theater organized by the two Yefi- 
movs (husband and wife), who are both sculptors. Besides its first productions 
(fables by Krylov), this theater also presented its more recent pieces. Among 
these is an interesting experiment in the staging of Shakespeare’s Macbeth by 
a puppet theater, and also tales by Saltykov-Shchedrin. For a further descrip- 
tion of the Yefimov theater see the article, ‘‘The Theater of Moving Statues,”” 
published in Sovietland No. 8, 1937. 

The Leningrad theater directed by Demmini included in its repertory 
Krenkabil by Anatole France, tales by Chekhov and Gogol and other classics. 
This, the oldest of Russian puppet theaters, is known far beyond the borders 
of the Soviet Union. 

Especial interest was aroused by the plays staged by the national puppet 
theaters. 

The Ukrainian puppet theater presented Pivnik, that ancient folk tale 
of the cock, the peasant who has a magic millstone and the landlord, who tries 
to get the millstone. The cock pecks the wicked landlord and returns the 
magic millstone to the poor peasant. 

Leizer der Beizer, the play performed by the Kiev Jewish Puppet Theater, 
is a very joyous comedy. The old grumbler, Leizer, ‘is a man who is never 
known to smile. Jokes are played on him, people try to cheer him up, but all 
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Scene from an Azerbaijan Puppet Theater production 


Puppet characters from’ Pushkin’s 

“Tale of the Priest and of His 

Servant Balda.’’ Ukrainian Pup- 
pet_Theater 


Bek from Baron Muenchausen’s 
Adventures 


“That night I was playing Benjamin in 
Mendele Moicher-Sforim’s Travels of Benja- 
min III,’ relates Mikhoels, ‘‘Suddenly, for 
some reason or other, the lights in the theater 
went out, and we were obliged to interrupt 
the performance and leave the stage for a 
time. The young people in the audience 
struck up the familiar soag of the Far Eastern 
Partisans, to be joined by the rest. I sat 
behind the stage in my make-up, listening 
to the surge of that revolutionary song, and 
soon a feeling of aloofness began to take hold 
of me. I felt like a visitor from some other 
strange world. I was Benjamin, we were 
divided by an abyss,I was wholly of the past.”” 

So great is Mikhoels’ power of reincarnation. 
He becomes so much a part of the figure he 
is portraying that the latter's mentality and 
character become his own. Even his eyes 
have an aloof, far-away look in them long 
after he has stepped off the stage and returned 
to his dressing room. 

This utter self-oblivion and passionate ardor 
of the artist and his profound emotionality 
exist, however, side by side with the strictest 
calculation and intelligent analysis of every 
stage gesture. To many people such a combi- 
nation might seem inconceivable. 
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M. M. Mikhoels. At left, Mikhoels as King Lear 


MIKHOELS 


By |, DOBRUSHIN 


Nevertheless, it is so. Mikhoels starts each 
new part with a thorough analysis of the 
mentality and outlook of the character he 
is to portray. His highest principle when 
acting is to raise his characterization to the 
acme of generalization. Mikhoels’ treatment 
of the text is, therefore, first and foremost 
that of a would-be co-playwright, trying 
to apply the sum total of the social and 
philosophical experience of the society in 
which he lives to each dramatic image. 

To find the way to complete identification 
with his role, Mikhoels works as much on 
what lies hidden behind the text as on the 
text itself. He digs into all the hidden mo- 
tives for this or that cue of the hero. This it 
is that helps him to bring home to the spec- 
tator the full meaning with which every 
word he utters on the stage is pregnant. The 
art of utter reincarnation which Mikhoels 
possesses to such perfsction accounts for 
the emotional power of his characterizations, 
a power which carries away not only the 
audience, but also the actors playing with 
him. 

* OK * 

Mikhoels took up stage work in 1919 without 

any special theatrical training. The Jewish 


studio which he joined had only just been 
founded in Petrograd, for its establishment 
had only become possible after the downfall 
of absolutism and thanks to the national 
policy of Soviet power, which gave full freedom 
to the development of the national cultures, 
of all the peoples inhabiting the Land of 
Soviets. 

Educated in the days when the restrictive 
policy of absolutism proscribed for the mass 
of the people the works of the famous Jewish 
classical writers of the time, Mendele Moicher- 
Sforim, Pereis and Sholom-Aleichem, Mi- 
khoels, nevertheless, since early childhood 
had been acquainted with and cherished an 
affection for their works. At the same time, 
he had received in the Russian secondary 
and later in the higher school an all-round 
intellectual training which was to stand 
him in good stead in his future theatrical 
activities, 

The many-sided intellectual development 
and profound artistic training of Mikhoels 
were revealed in even his early work at the 
studio on Jewish playwrights and later in 
the parts created by him in the plays of 
French authors (Jules Romains and Labiche) 
and still more recently in his work on the 
title role of Shakespeare’s King Lear. An 
intimate acquaintance with music and paint- 
ing has left its imprint on Mikhoels’ method 
as actor and producer, forming the basis of 
a theatrical style organically imbued with 
the rhythm of sound and color. 

In portraying the fantastical Hotsmach (in 
Goldfaden’s The Witch), the hungry dreamer 
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EMANCIPATED WOMEN 


(Continued from page 21) 


The Soviet woman is being drawn more and 
more into public work, and is developing in 
that work. The movement of the wives of engi- 
neers and technical workers and of the wives 
of Red Army commanders has shown how 
extensively the modern woman from all sec- 
tions of the population is being drawn into 
the building of the new life. The wives of 
scientific workers and specialists are no 
longer shutting themselves in their own small 
family circle, living outside the interests of 
the community. They have begun to work 
with the collective, to help the masses in 
their studies and to learn from them. The 
women of the Soviet Union are inspired with 
an extreme Jove for and fidelity to their 
great Socialist country. Fervent, selfless 
patriots of their Socialist fatherland, they 
are ready, should an enemy encroach upon 
our Socialist state of workers and peasants, 
at any moment te give, together with their 
brothers, fathers and husbands, the deserved 
rebuff to the enemy. The numerous letters 
received by Soviet newspapers eloquently 
speak of this. Here, for example, is one of 
these lette: published in the newspaper 
Pravda: 

“T will never forget that sullen December 
day. It was snowing. The wind howled 
outside the windows. Suddenly the respon- 
sible secretary of the Party bureau and the 
Party organizer of the detachment entered 
the room. I immediately jumped up: some- 
thing had happened to Kostya. They were 
silent, but | understood it all — Kostya had 
had a crash, 

“A disaster had occurred, and my husband, 
a military pilot of the detachment, with a 
record of four thousand flights, had been 
put out of action. For two weeks he lay 
within an ace of death. | was at his bedside 
for days and nights. I did everything I could 
to infuse in him a conviction of his recovery. 
He never saw me sad. I told him gay stories 
and carried out his slightest wish. 

“My husband got better in a year, but the 
doctors did not permit him to fly any more. 
This was a grievous blow to both of us. 

“I decided to take my husband’s place. 
Indeed, why couldn't I be an aviator? Women 
in our courtry can do everything — drive 
tanks, manage factories, administer trusts 
and pilot airplanes. 

“My husband approved of my decision. 
I began to study at an airclub in order to 
become a pilot. I hope soon to become an 
aviator, and then I will take my place at the 
controls.... 


Valentina M.”’ 

...Great are the achievements of the So- 
viet woman during the period of the two 
Stalinist five-year plans. She has developed 
has become unrecognizable, has learned to 
exercise her rights. In a brief space of time 
an entirely new type of woman of free Socia- 
list labor has been forged in our country. 
Her physical, intellectual and moral qualities 
are developing in harmony. She is an active 
builder of the new life. 


M. N. YERMOLO VA — 
THE RUSSIAN DUSE 


(Continued from page 10) 


matured. She joined a group of progressive 
students, mixed with the foremost people of 
her time. 

For her first benefit night (March 7, 1876) 
Yermolova decided to stage Lope de Vega’s 
drama ‘‘Fuente Ovejuna."’ This performance 
resounded through the building of the Maly 
Theater like a fiery protest against all op- 


pression, like a hymn of love for freedom 
and hatred for tyranny. 

It was Yermolova’s great talent that lent 
such force to the play; her rendering of the 
heroine of the play, the peasant girl Lauren- 
cia, was remarkable for its deep feeling and 
warmth, 

Her monologue in the third act, when she 
urged the people to rebel and fiercely 
upbraided all cowards and those who hesi- 
tated, sounded as a call to fight against 
Russian autocracy. 

The morning after this performance Yer- 
molova woke up a famous actress, thereafter 
recognized as the foremost tragedienne of 
Moscow. 

Several days later the tsarist gendarmes 
forbade the staging of ‘‘Fuente Ovejuna.” 
It was performed again only 43 years later, 
after Soviet power had been established. 

The year 1920—the third year of the 
Great Socialist Revolution—marked the 50th 
year of M. N. Yermolova’s work on the Rus- 
sien dramatic stage. At that time her reper- 
tory consisted of 300 roles. 

Her acting was characterized chiefly by 
her profound humanity, truthfulness of 
portrayal, by her capacity of reaching the 
hearts of her audience, and bringing out its 
loftiest feelings. 

The jubilee of Yermolova took the form 
of a genuine people’s holiday. The Govern- 
ment of the RSFSR bestowed upon her the 
title of People’s Artist of the Republic. She 
was the first actress to receive this honorable 
title. 

During the last eight years of her life 
(1920—1928) Yermolova did not appear on 
the stage. Her heart could not bear the 
strain of the emotions that her roles called 
for, but she never lost her fervent interest 
in the stage. 

Yermolova died in March 1928, loved 
and cared for by her co-workers and by 
the entire Soviet people. Her traditions 
are zealously guarded at the Maly Theater. 
Her name was given to a theater of young 
and talented theatrical school students and 
this theater has now become one of the finest 
in the country. This is the best monument 
that can be erected to the wonderful actress 
who gave her all — every beat of her pas- 
sionate heart — to the theater. 


SISTERS 
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To his astonishment the commander saw 
a girl climb out of the engine room hatch. 

“And where is Ovchinnikov, the engineer?” 
he queried. 

“When the storm began, comrade cap- 
tain, Ovchinnikov fell down and hurt his 
head and his right hand. He is still uncon- 
scious,’ was the reply. 

“Who ran the motor?” 

“1,” replied the girl, frightened. ‘Shouldn't 
I have done so?”’ 

“Who are you and who taught you to run 
a motor?”’ the captain asked after a moment’s 
silence. 

“My name is Tasya Oleinikova,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘I am a member of the Young Com- 
munist League. | used to work as a steward- 
ess on the steamer Chavych. 1 read books 
and studied motors. I asked the engineers 
to show me how to run them. Now I know 
how. 

“I was going to my mother’s for a vaca- 
tion, and Ovchinnikov said 1 could go with 
him. On the way the storm broke, and Ov- 
chinnikov was hurt. I took his place at the 
motor. Will I be punished for that?” 

“Of course you will,’’ answered the com- 
mander gloomily. 

“What will they do with me?” asked the 
girl in fear. 

The commander slapped her on the shoul- 
der; 


“They will make you an engineer on an 
auxiliary motor schooner.’” 

And so it happened. Tasya Oleinikova now 
works as a chief engineer and despite the 
difficult conditions of navigation off Kam- 
chatka, her vessel has never been wrecked 
and her motor has never broken down. If 
one asks her how she became a marine engi- 
neer, she answers shortly: 

“The storm was my school, the storm was 
my teacher, before whom I passed my exa- 
mination with excellent marks!" 


ON THE DRIFTING ICE 
FLOE 


(Continued from page 5) 


And then, at home, in our tent, our study 
of the obtained samples begins. The nearest 
drugstore is at Spitzbergen. It is too far to 
walk, and too difficult to get there. There- 
fore, I fill my still with little pieces of ice 
in order to get at least a little quantity of 
distilled water for chemical analyses. 

There is a great deal of work. We have, 
literally, no time to shave. And although 
Krenkel tries to make fun of us, he has grown 
a beard himself, 

But on the evening of Dec. 31 we shall 
certainly spruce up —we shall shave and 
wash the soot off our faces and hands and 
put on clean clothes. Then we shall wait 
tensely until the radio brings to us the chimes 
of the Kremlin clock. At the last, the twelfth 
stroke, the four winterers of the North Pole 
station will solemnly raise their glasses. The 
cold silence of the ice desert will be cut with 
the sound of shots. This will be a salute in 
honor of a new year of victories for the Soviet 
Land. Standing with heacs uncovered, we 
shall listen to the ‘‘International,’’ and shall 
shout from our very hearts: ‘‘Hurrah!’’ for 
our fatherland, for our Stalin! 


P. P. Shirshov 


THE FIRST RAILWAY 
IN RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 31) 


A second trial run with an engine was con- 
cucted on January 19, 1837. This time the 
locomotive drew twenty-three coaches, twelve 
of which carried passengers and eleven, 
freight. Notwithstanding a snowstorm and 
a fairly heavy frost (the temperature was 
eighteen degrees below zero), the engine 
achieved an average speed of more than 
10 versts an hour and brought its load safely 
to the end of the run. 

In this way was demenstrated the pos- 
sibility of using the railway during the winter 
months. 

On November 11, 1837, the official opening 
of the railway at last took place. 

The management of the railway invited 
all the cream of metropolitan scciety to the 
occasicn. Ameng the invited, to quote the 
“‘Severnaya Pchela,” ‘‘were to be found the 
most prominent officials, the most splendid 
ladies of the capital, authors, artists and the 
biggest men of business.” 

The gala train consisted of eight coaches 
decorated with flags. The locomotive, of the 
Stephenson type, was driven by von Gerstner 
himself. The whole line, from St. Petersburg 
to Tsarskoye Selo, was covered in thirty- 
five minutes, and the return journey took 
still less, twenty-seven minutes in all. 

“... Now the distance between St. Peters- 
burg and Tsarskoye Selo is no more,”’ wrote 
the ‘‘Severnaya Pchela.’’ ‘‘Half an hour 
spent in pleasant conversation will seem_no 
longer than a moment and the Tsarskoye Selo 
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gardens are now no further from the Neva 
Prospect than the Summer Gardens and the 
English Embankment.” 

Cheap cotton handkerchiefs decorated with 
pictures of a train were distributed among 
the people. This design very soon appeared 
on notepaper and envelopes and on confec- 
tionery cartons. 

During the whole winter of 1837-38 there 
was only a Sunday service along the Tsar- 
skoye Selo line. Only from the’ beginning 
of April 1838 was regular traffic opened 
along the railway. 

Delighted with his success, von Gerstner 
placed an announcement of the building of 
the new line Petersburg-Oranienbaum in 
the papers. 

Such ‘‘independence’’ roused the anger of 
Nicholas I. ‘‘How dare he do such a thing 
without consulting first the Peterhoff land- 
owners?”’ said the Emperor. ‘‘It is not likely 
that we will give our consent if they think 
to draw their line through the gardens of 
Peterhoff.....” 


Von Gerstner met with failure at the Mana- 
ger-in-Chief Count Tolstoi’s as well. The 
latter not only did not permit any survey 
work to be carried on for the future railway 
line of Moscow-Petersburg, but declared that 
“he was not convinced in general of the 
benefit of one railway.” 

Nicholas I approved of Count Tolstoi’s 
actions and passed the following resolution on 
Von Gerstner’s petition requesting permission 
to begin topographical survey work on the 
railway: ‘There is no need to hurry with 
this.”” 

Construction of this line was postponed 
indefinitely. Von Gerstner went to America 
and died there shortly afterwards. It was 
not until 1842 that the construction of a 
railway to connect Moscow with St. Peters- 
burg was finally begun. 


* Oe OK 


It would not be amiss to quote several 
figures characterizing the development of 
the railway branches, in the USSR. The 


length of the railways of pre-revolutionary 
Russia equalled 58,549 kms. Since the Revo- 
lution the length of the railways increased 
almost 1'/, times, reaching 85,080 kms. 
The transportation of loads increased four 
times, rising from 132,400,000 tons in 1913 to 
483,200,000 tons in 1936 and the number of 
passengers carried increased more than 
five times (from 184,800,000 persons in 1913 
to 993,600,000 in 1936.) The new, powerful 
locomotives, the reconstructed rolling stock, 
the reconstruction and modernization of all 
railway equipment, and the vast-planned 
construction of new roads—all this has 
transformed the USSR into a great railway 
state. 


TREASURE ISLAND 
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The people of Sakhalin themselves are so 
spoiled with regard to fish that they do not 
catch or eatsummer navaga, plaice, cod or 
even goby, which grows to an enormous size in 
the ocean. They relish smelt garnished with 
cucumbers, tender Japanese sardine, fresh 
herring and choice fish of the salmon family. 
Anglers boast of fine catches of trout in 
the mountain streams. Fishermen supply 
enormous crabs. The children love fresh 
water caltrops, while the Chinese and Kor- 
eans are very partial to octopus. 

Fish is so abundant that the amiable Sa- 
khalin bear, squatting serenely on the river 
bank with complete disregard for prohibited 
zones (it is forbidden to catch spawning fish 
either in the rivers or their estuaries), can 
scoop heaps of dog or humpback salmon out 
of the river in a few minutes. 

Sakhalin is a big exporter of furs, includ- 
ing sable, ermine, otter and fox. Sakhalin 
sable is almost black with dark brown un- 
derfur. Vasili Khudyakov, a Sakhalin hun- 
ter, who has been given many premiums 
by regional and territorial agencies, has many 
stories about the whims and likes of this 


Nina Altunyan, Armenian girl who took part in the physical cultural parade held on Red Square, 


Moscow, in the summer of 1937. This phot 


raph by M. 


Rizhak, was on exhibition at the 


All-Union Exhibition of Photography 
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valuable carnivorous quadruped, whose pelt 
is worth as much as 1,300 rubles retail. 
Hazel grouse have to be used for bait. But 
what can be done? Sables are so particular, 

Khudyakov categorically rejects such a 
thing as good luck. Only experience, ability 
and hard work make it possible for him to 
supply about ten or twelve fine pelts every 
season. 

Such are the chief riches of the island. 
But man, of course, is the best of its trea- 
sures. The Soviet Land readily gave its best 
men to construct the metallurgical giants 
of the First Five-Year Plan and to open the 
fabulous natural riches of the island. Young 
Communists, particularly, were eager to go 
there. Here is the national composition of the 
Young Communist League organization in 
Rybnov: one hundred and forty-three Rus- 
sians, twenty-nine Nivkhi (Gilyaks), twenty- 
three Evenki (Tungusi), sixteen Koreans, 
fifteen Ukrainians, three Byelorussians, three 
Jews, two Yakuts, one Kazakh and one Estho- 
nian. 

The Leninist-Stalinist national policy has 
worked real miracles on the island, nullifying 
all the pessimism of Chekhov and Doroshe- 
vich regarding the Nivkhi. In the twelve years 
that Soviet power has been in existence on the 
island the Nivkhi have advanced a century. 
The old primitive mode of life is a thing of 
the past. So are the old prejudices. 

Now the Nivkhi dress smartly in European 
clothes, they all worship cleanliness and are 
forever washing, cleaning and decorating 
their houses and apartments. There are no 
children of school age on Sakhalin who are 
not attending school. Some Nivkhi are study- 
ing at a special technical school for north- 
ern peoples in Nikolayevsk, while others 
attend the Institute of the Peoples of the 
North in Leningrad. There is not a single 
illiterate Nivkhi left. 

The main occupations of the Nivkhi are 
fishing and hunting, for which they are united 
in collectives. But there is one collective 
farm, the Chir-Rozh, which means ‘‘New 
Life,”’ on the island. As one of the founders 
of this collective farm, the Chir-Rozh mem- 
bers proudly name a man who is now a Hero 
of the Soviet Union and a deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. This is Ilya 
Mazuruk, who delivered a ton of seed pota- 
toes for the first sowing campaign of the 
collective farm in an old mail plane despite 
adverse weather and almost impossible land- 
ing conditions. 

The cultural progress of the island under 
Soviet power has been enormous. There was 
no advance in popular education from Che- 
khov’s time to the end of the Japanese oc- 
cupation. Chekhov wrote: 

“There are five schools on Sakhalin, not 
counting Derbinskaya, where studies are 
not conducted for want of a teacher. In 
1889-90 these schools were attended by 
222 pupils—144 boys and 78 girls—an 
average of 44 to a school. The general opin- 
ion is that the Sakhalin schools are poor, 
beggarly furnished, their maintenance casual 
and not obligatory and their position is ex- 
tremely uncertain, so that no one knows if 
they will carry on or not.” 

In 1932, sixteen special kindergartens for 
Nivkhi children existed in East Sakhalin 
District; in 1934 there were ninety-one. 
In 1932 there was one school for Nivkhi 
children with 42 pupils; in 1934 three 
hundred Nivkhi were studying in four schools. 
Now, all in all, there are over twenty thou- 
pnd schoolchildren and students on Sakha- 
nm, 

Such is the result of twelve years’ work 
by Soviet people on an island which but 
a comparatively short time ago seemed 
like one of the darkest corners of hell. The 
energetic, intrepid men and women who came 
to the island have managed to repair the 
damage of long years of plunder and ty- 
ranny in the shortest possible time and have 
made Sakhalin a flourishing region of hap- 
piness and abundance, 
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SOVIET BATHYSPHERES 


Soviet scientists are conduct- 
ing extensive research work in 
hydrobiology and hydrology. 
They are studying the many 
forms of animal life inhabiting 
the seas, marine vegetation and a 
host of other scientific investi- 
gation in these fields of study. 

To aid these scientists in 
their work, two Soviet engineers, 
D. Mikhailov and N. Nelidov, 
have designed two bathyspheres. 
One of them, planned to sub- 
merge as deep as six hundied 
meters, will, after tests in the 
Black Sea, be sent for perma- 
nent work in the Barents Sea. 
Here it will be used chiefly to 
investigate fish resources. 

This bathysphere can rise in- 
dependently to the surface. It 
can accommodate two or three 
persons, who can remain in it 
eight to ten hours. Those who 
descend in the bathysphere can, 
through the portholes which are 
made of extra strong glass, 
take photographs and make scien- 
tific observations under water. 
They have at their disposal 
special instruments and appara- 
tus for taking samples of the 
water, for measuring its tem- 
perature and pressure, for de- 
termining the depth and for 
similar investigations. 

The apparatus is connected 
by telephone with its base ship, 
which supplies it with electri- 
city through a special cable. In 
case of possible accident, how- 
ever, the bathysphere has its 
own batteries. Special balloon 
containers carry the indispen- 
sible supply of oxygen. 

Designed to submerge to 2,000 
meters, the second bathysphere 
is somewhat different in prin- 
ciple. It can carry only one per- 
son and will be used exclusive- 
ly for scientific work. 

Two similar projects have been 
worked out by the engineer 
P. Avotin and Professor Y. Shi- 
mansky respectively. The first 
of these is a spherical hydrostat 
which is lowered into the sea by 
means of a hawser. Should the 
hawser break, the device rises 
automatically to the surface. 

The spherical hydrostat pro- 
posed by Professor Shimansky of 
the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR is equipped with two mo- 
tors, and will be able to sub- 
merge, move about under the 
water and rise to the surface. 
It can carry two persons and 
submerge to a depth of twoand 
a half kilometers. 

Both these hydrostats are to 
be fitted with all necessary 
instruments and equipment for 
scientific work under water. 
Cameras, special thermometers, 
motion picture cameras for sub- 
marine photography will be 
installed in them. Constant two- 
way radio communication is to 
be maintained between the 
bathyspheres and the ships 
which accompany them, 


THE ZONE OF ETERNAL 
FROST IS RETREATING 


Seven million square kilo- 
meters of the Far Northern ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Union are 
covered by a region of eternal 
frost, whose southern limit stret- 
ches down to between sixty- 
five and sixty degrees North 
latitude. A few blows with a 
Spade anywhere in this region 
are sufficient to reveal that the 
ground is frozen hard and never 
thaws. 

No cereals can be grown on 
such soil, and life here is ex- 
tremely hard and severe. This 
region of eternal frost, but little 
explored until recently, pos- 
sesses, however, incalculable na- 
tural resources, and Soviet 
people have begun to tap its 
mineral riches. 

The exploitation of these re- 
sources has greatly swelled the 
population of these outlying 
northern regions. New cities such 
as Igarka, Dudinka, Tixie, Zhi- 
gansk, Vilyuish and Yakutsk, 
each of them with a population 
of many thousands, have sprung 
up here. Means of communica- 
tion have been improved and the 
struggle against the difficulties 
presented by climatic conditions 
has become an urgent problem. 

The successes of Soviet scien- 
tists and research workers in the 
field of developing agriculture 
in the Far North are widely 
known. At the All-Union Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, to be opened 
in Moscow this year, will 
be exhibited specimens of ve- 
getables and even cereals grown 
in the region of perpetually 
frozen soil. 

Of exceptional interest, how- 
ever, are the data showing that 
the zone of eternal frost is re- 
treating. 

The Russian Academy of 
Sciences sent an expedition un- 
der Academician Middendorf in 
1842 to the northern and eastern 
regions of Siberia. The expedi- 
tion was also given the task of 
investigating conditions of the 
eternal frost. Middendorf sank 
three boreholes in the district 
of Turukhansk to a depth of ten 
to twelve meters. The material 
published by Middendorf about 
his work described for the first 
time the conditions of the eter- 
nal frost in Siberia, particularly, 
in the Turukhansk district. 

The Committee on the Eternal 
Frost of the Academy of Scien- 
ces of the USSR sent an ex- 
pedition last year to study the 
southern limits of the zone of 
perpetual frozen ground in the 
neighborhood of the middle and 
lower reaches of the Yenisei Riv- 
er. The expedition was to find 
out whether there had been any 
changes in the conditions of the 
eternal frost since the time of 
Middendorf’s expedition, al- 
most a century ago. 

The expedition sank a number 
of boreholes approximately at 


the same points as Middendorf, 
and as a result of its observa- 
tions, it has been established 
that at all these points the soil 
was warmer than one hundred 
years ago. In particular in- 
stances the difference in tem- 
perature exceeded one degree. 
These data fully confirm the 
theory that the eternal frost is 
relaxing its grip on its southern 
limits. 

It is worthy of note that 
something in the nature of a 
vacuum was encountered in one 
of the boreholes, which began to 
suck in the air with great force. 
This is interesting from a geo- 
logical point of view and once 
more confirms the fact that the 
depth to which the soil is 
frozen is diminishing. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL FINDS IN 
KIEV 


Kiev is one of the oldest cities 
in the USSR. Legends of its 
founding are lost in the past. 
Even the first Russian chroni- 
cles, which describe events in the 
ninth century, mention Kiev as 
a city which was then already 
old. 

Many valuable finds have al- 
ready been unearthed during ar- 
cheological excavation work in 
the Kiev district. These dis- 
coveries have been augmented 
during the past year as a re- 
sult of excavations in the An- 
dreyev hills, which lie in the 
center of Kiev, close to the 
Dnieper River, Archeologists 
were able to discover here many 
valuable memorials dating back 
to between the ninth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The archeologists found the 
remains of earthworks of an 
ancient city which had been 
built up as early as the reign 
of Prince Vladimir, at the close 
of the tenth century. Specimens 
of ancient Slavic ceramics with 
stucco frescoes, skeletons of wild 
boars, deer, beaver and other 
animals were also unearthed. 
An ancient Slavic tomb was 
found beyond the rampart. Four 


rings, bracelets, a piece of gol- 
den brocade and a wooden pail 
bound with hoops were discov- 
ered beside a woman’s skeleton. 

Cup-shaped copper and silver 
figures, ceramic ware, large 
hearths with ash remains, clay 
utensils, gold and silver coins 
of the epoch of Kiev Russa were 
also found during the excava- 
tions in this district. 

These finds make it possible 
to form a more complete picture 
of how the artisans of ancient 
Kiev were settled, of the level 
of their craftsmanship, and of 
the material culture of Kiev 
Russa. 


1,109,000,000 RUBLES SPENT 
IN STATE AID TO MOTHERS 
WITH LARGE FAMILIES 


The decree granting state aid 
to mothers with large families 
was issued by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on June 27, 1936. 

In accordance with this de- 
cree, ‘‘all mothers with large 
families, having six children 
living, are provided with state 
aid to the amount of two thous- 
and rubles annually for every 
additional child born, payable 
during a period of five years 
from the date of the birth of the 
child.’’ Mothers with ten chil- 
dren are given a grant of five 
thousand rubles upon the birth 
of an elever.th child and after 
the elapse of one year are paid 
three thousand rubles annually 
for a period of four years. 

The benefits of this decree 
were extended to all families 
who at the time of its publica- 
tion had the stipulated number 
of children. 


According to figures published 
by the Peoples Commissariat 
of Finance, 1,109,000,000 rubles 
had been paid to mothers with 
large families in the USSR by 
December 1, 1937. This amount 
includes 850,000,000 _ rubles 
distributed in the RSFSR; 
100,000,000 rubles in the Ukrain- 
ian SSR; 48,500,000 in Byelo- 
russia; 24,500,000 rubles in Geor- 
gia; 21,000,000 rubles in Azer- 
baijan; 14,000,000 rubles in 
Armenia; 24,000,000 rubles in 
Kazakhstan; 10,000,000 rubles 
in Uzbekistan; 6,000,000 rubles 
in the Turkmenian SSR; 4,000,000 
rubles in Tajikistan, and 
7,000,000 rubles in the Kirghiz 
SSR. 


THE PUPPET THEATER 


(Continued from page 33) 


in vain. And it is only when the scowling Leizer is shown the ‘‘theater 
in a theater’’—showing the grumbler his very self — that he manages 
to smile. Such is the outline of this jolly puppet masque. 

An inexhaustible source of themes and masques for all puppet 
theaters is to be found in the folk tales and epics of the peoples of 


the Soviet Union. 


The Azerbaijan State Puppet Theater, which presented Nargis, has 
delved into the artistic treasure house of its people. The theme of this 
play, which was produced by Baberli, is the legend of three sisters who, 
brought to the khan for barshchina, (forced labor conducted gratis 
by serfs on fields of their landlord — the barim) flee and raise a peasant 
insurrection which ends with the execution of the khan. 

For ten whole days, witty jokes sparkled, magical tales glowed, 
puppet heroes, unimpeded by the diversity of tongues, followed one 
another on the stage in one of the central theaters of Moscow, specially 
set aside for the Central Puppet Theater. The review showed the youthful- 
ness and prospects of this most ancient art, when artists take part 
in it, artists whose work is supported by the state and the people. 
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MAMMOTHS 


(Continued from page 32) 


definite clues as to the climate in ancient 
times in the Kolyma River basin, and to 
the topography of the place where and the 
season of the year when it perished. 

The Gerts expedition built a special hut 
with a furnace above the mammoth to thaw 
out the carcass, and from the remains shipped 
to St. Petersburg, a skeleton was assem- 
bled. The mammoth was mounted in a 
position resembling the one in which it 
was found, and its stuffed body is still on 
display in the Zoological Museum of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Still another mammoth carcass was found 
in 1906 on the Bolshoi Lyakhovsky Island. 
It was subsequently given to the Paris Mu- 
seum. 


The work of digging up and transporting the 
mammoth found last year near the seashore 
on Wrangel Island will begin in a few weeks. 
The carcass will be shipped on a special siea- 
mer with a powerful refrigerating plant on 
board to Vladivostok, where it will be kept 
in a refrigerator while scientists study it. 
If it proves impossible to ship the carcass 
whole to Moscow, it will be dismembered 
and preserved by a special method. 

The expedition, which is being sent to 
Wrangel Island to collect the carcass will 
include a geologist, a paleontologist, two 
soil experts, a zoologist, an anatomist and 
a microbiologist, as well as other scientific 
workers. 


MIKHOELS 


(Continued from page 34) 


in search of happiness (in Mendele Moicher- 
Sforim’s Benjamin III), and the bewildered 
fantast who builds castles in the air (in 
Sholom-Aleichem’s Menachem Mendele), Mi- 
khoels has invariably sought the social roots 
from which these characters sprang. In this 
manner he has brought his creations within 
the circle of actual Soviet problematics; 
by throwing a vivid light on these generations 
of the past, he has helped people to detect 
traits in their own mentality which they are 
able to recognize as survivals of the unfortu- 
nate past. And so the stage creations of the 
actor have helped people to reform and enrich 
their lives. 

His high skill as an actor has helped Mi- 
khoels, in portraying the ‘‘little man’’ of the 
dying epoch, not only to reveal the latter’s 
traits of naivety and helplessness, but to 
show the deep tragedy of his fate and his 
infinite human pain, 


The ability to raise stage characterizations 
to the heights of tragedy has enabled Mikhoels 
to render a wonderful interpretation of the 
central figure in Shakespeare’s famous tra- 
gedy. His Lear is stupendous. 

In the three hundred and odd years that 
this Shakespearean tragedy has been per- 
formed on the stage, the role of King Lear 
has been taken by many famous actors, each 
of whom has rendered the part in his own way. 
Some have shown the spectator the tragedy 
of Lear the father, others have endeavored 
to portray the tragedy of Lear the king. 
The Lear of the famous Ernest Rosen was 
a semi-demented figure throughout the whole 
tragedy and only the skill of the actor saved 
it from being melodramatic. 

Tommaso Salvini acted an unhappy old 
man gradually passing into his dotage on 
the stage. In the first act Salvini’s Lear was 
still an imperious figure, but in the last 


act he was represented as a sick and morally 
broken old man. The tragedy of Lear, accord- 
ing to Salvini, was the tragedy of personal 
abasement. 

The tragedy of Lear became for Mikhoels 
a means of personifying on the stage the 
great philosophical conception of the collapse 
of the illusory subjective outlook when it 
comes into direct contact with reality. The 
failure of idealism is coincident in his cha- 
racterization with the beginning of Lear’s 
madness. 

Mikhoels has created unforgettable types 
from the works of Soviet Jewish dramatists, 
The part of Bergelson’s The Deaf Man, the 
role of Julis in the play of the same name by 
Daniel and, finally, the recent part of Zaivl 
in The Ovadis Family by Markish are all 
permeated by a deep and genuine native 
spirit. 

He gradually and convincingly discloses 
in his portrayal of Zaivl how the outlook 
of the old Jew, who all through his life has 
adhered to the orthodox life and ways and 
has been under the sway of old habits and 
prejudices, changes under the influence of 
Soviet reality. And when things’ happen 
which are incompatible with such prejudi- 
ces — when the son of old Kalman marries 
a Cossack girl and his own daughter marries 
the commander of the frontier post — the old 
man regards it in the nature of things engen- 
dered by the new life. 

With great subtlety Mikhoels reveals this 
evolution of ideas and outlook in the old 
man, If at the beginning of the play Zaivl 
is suspicious of everything new and fails to 
grasp many things, in the course of time and 
after a hard internal conflict he shows him- 
self sufficiently strong to adopt a new con- 
ception. In the end Zaivl hails his youngest 
son who joins the frontier guards to take 
the place of his brother who has been killed 
by the enemies. 

The art of Mikhoels has been enriched by the 
people; it is closely knit with its new life 
and new aspirations. In every new role that 
he takes, Mikhoels delves into the vital 
sources of native wisdom. This is the secret 
of his superb acting, the key to the incar- 
nation of the great truth of life and to the 
superlative art of Socialist realism. 
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corse AZNOEXPORT 


Moscow, Kuibyshev St. 21. Tel. 4-33-53 
Cable Address: RAZNOEXPORT, MOSCOW. 


Branches in: Leningrad, Odessa, Novorossiisk, 
E xX P Oo R T Ss Kharkov, Baku, Sukhumi, Sochi, Vladivostok 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS: 


Bristles, Horse and Badger Hair, Cow and Goat Hair, Feathers 
Casings. 


SKINS: 

Sheepskins, Goatskins 

CARPETS: 

Bokhara, Kazakh, Shirvan, Derbent, etc. 

LIQUORICE ROOT: 

Natural and peeled of all kinds. 

MEDICINAL RAW MATERIALS: 

Lime Flowers, Soap-Root, Brown Mustard Seed, Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations. 

TOBACCO: 

Sukhumi, Samsun, Kuban, Maikop, Trapezond (Sochi), Yalta, 
American. 

NICOTINE: 

Sulphate 40°/,; pure 95°/,, 98°/, 

MATCHES: 

Match Splints 

SALT: 

Rock, Sea, Sodium Chloride. 

SILICATES: 

Glass 

PEASANT HANDICRAFT ART OBJECTS: 

Of Wood, Khokhloma, of Root. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND MATRICES 

PORTABLE PHONOGRAPHS 

ARITHMOMETERS 


, 


IMPORTS 


Hides and Prepared Leather 

8 
For information apply to V/O RAZNOEXPORT at Moscow, Kuibyshev St. 21 
or to the Trade Delegation of the USSR abroad. 
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TECHNOEXPORT 


EXPORTS: 


Agricultural machines 
and implements—both 
horse and _ tractor 
drawn—of the high- 
est quality, including 
plows, harrows, culfi- 
vators, seeders, mow- 
ers, binders, com- 
bines, flax pulling ma- 
chines, potato diggers, 
ihreshers, cream se- 
_ Paratfors and other 
agricultural equipment 
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Combine of the ‘‘ZhM—4,6"’ type at work 


